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subsequent combination, of these two conspiracies have never yet been under- | 
stood, although they can be distinctly traced. The first plot for the death of | 


LITBRATURB. 





Riccio was, strange to say, formed by no less personages than the young king 
and his father, the Earl of Lennox. It had its rise in the jealousy 
and ambition of these unprincipled men, and the imprudent conduct 
of Mary. In the early ardour of her affection, the queen had pro- 
mised Darnley the crown matrimonial, by which was meant an equal share 
with herself in the government ; but after a few months she had the misery to 
discover that her love had been thrown away upon a husband whom it was im- 
possible for her to treat with confidence or respect. He was fickle, proud, and 
suspicious ; ambitious of power, yet incapable of business, and the easy dupe of 
every crafty or interested companion whom he met. It became necessary for 
Mary to draw back from her first promise. This led to coldness, to reproaches, 
soon to an absolute estrangement; even in public he treated her with harshness ; 
he became addicted to low dissipation, forsook her company, and threw himself 
into the hands of her enemies. They persuaded him that Riccio was the sole 
author of those measures which had deprived him of his due share in the govern- 
ment. But this was not all, Darnley had the folly to become the dupe of a 
more absurd delusion. He became jealous of the Italian secretary ; he believed 
that he had supplanted him in the affections of the queen; he went so far as to 
assert that he bed dishonoured his bed, and in a furious state cf mind sent his 
cousin, George Douglas, to implore Lord Ruthven, in whom he had great confi- 
dence, to assist him against ‘the villain David.’ Ruthven was at this moment 
confined to bed by a dangerous sickness, which might have been supposed to 
unfit him for such desperate projects. He was,as he himself informs us, ‘ scarce- 
ly able to walk twice the length of his chamber; yet he consented to engage 
in the murder, and Darnley was sworn to keep all secret; but Randolph, the 
English minister, having become acquainted with the plot, revealed it to Leices- 
ter in a remarkable letter, which yet remains. He informed him that the king 
and his father, Lennox, were determined to murder Riccio ; that within ten days 
the deed would be done ; that, as to the queen, the crown would be torn from | 
her whose dishonour was discovered ; and that still darker designs were medita- 
ted against her person, which he did not dare to commit to writing. From this 
letter, which is very long, I must give this important passage. ‘I know now for 
certain,’ said he, ‘that this queen repenteth her marriage ; that she hateth him 
(Darnley) and all hiskin. I know that he knoweth himself that he hath a par- 
taker in play and game with him; I know that there are practices in hand, con- 
trived between the father and son to come by the crown against her will. I 
know that if that take effect which is intended, David, with the consent of the | 
king, shall have his throat cut within these ten days. Many things grievouser 
and worse than these are brought to my ears; yea, of things intended against 
her own person, which, because I think better to keep secret than write to Mr. 
Secretary, | speak not of them but now to your lordship.’ At this time Ran- 
dolph, who, from the terms in which he described it, appears to have had no ob- 
jection to the plot, was banished by Mary to Berwick, the queen having now dis- | 
covered certain proof of his having encouraged and assisted Murray in his rebel- | 
lion. To supply his place, Ruthven, who perceived that the king's intent to | 
murder the Italian gave him a good opportunity to labour for the return of his | 
banished friends, called in the Earl of Morton, then chancellor of the kingdom. 
This powerful and unscrupulous man proved an able assistant. Under his father, 
the noted George Douglas, he had been early familiarised with intrigue. He ha- | 
ted Riccio and dreaded the assembling of parliament alniost as much as Murray, 
from a report that he was to be deprived of certain crown lands, which had been | 
improperly obtained, and to lose the seals as chancellor. Morton, too, was the | 
personal friend of Murray ; like him he belonged to the party of the Reformed 
Church ; and when Ruthven and Darnley solicited his aid, he at once embraced | 
the proposal for the murder of the secretary, and proceeded to complete the ma- | 
Although no tears these lids are veiling : chinery of the conspiracy with greater skill than his fierce but less artful asso- | 
Even while those drops—the deepest—slowest, ciates. His first endeavour was to strengthen their hands by procuring the co- 
Locked in my breast, thou canst not see, operation of the party of the Reformed Church ; his next, to follow out Ruth- | 
Forlorn I must be, well thou knowest, ven’s idea by drawing in Murray, and making the plot the means of his return to | 
And blind to all—save love and thee! power ; his last, to secure the countenance and support of Elizabeth and her | 
chief ministers, Cecil and Leicester. In all this he succeeded. The consent | 
and assistance of the leading Protestant barons was soon gained, and to neutra- 
lise any opposition on the part of their chief ministers was not found a difficult 
matter. They were in the deepest alarm at this moment. It was known that 
Mary had signed the Popish League ; it was believed that Riccio corresponded | 
with Rome, and there was no doubt that some measures for the restoration of | 
the Roman Catholic religion were in preparation, and only waited for the parlia- | 
ment to be carried into execution. Having these gloomy prospects before their | 
eyes, Knox and Craig, the ministers uf Edinburgh, were made acquainted with | 
the conspiracy ; Bellenden, the justice clerk, Makgill, the clerk register, the | 
lairds of Brunston, Calder and Ormiston, and other leading men of that party | 
were, at the same time, admitted into the secret. It was contended by Morton, 
that the only way remained to extirpate the Romish faith, and replace religion 
upon a secure basis ; this was to break off the parliament by the murder of | 
Riccio, to imprison the queen, intrust Darnley with the nominal sovereignty, and | 
restore the Karl of Murray to be the head of the government. Desperate as 
were these designs, the Reformed party in Scotland did not hesitate to adopt 
them. Their horror of Idolatry, the name they bestowed on the Roman Catho- | 
a lic religion, misled their judgment and hardened their feelings, and they regarded | 
DEATH OF RICCIO. the plot as the act of men raised up by God for the destruction of an accursed 
From Tytler’s Hi Vol. vii. J blished superstition. The general fast, which always secured the presence of a formi- 
_ yier's rustory. Vol. vil. Just published. dable and numerous band of partisans, was near approaching ; and as the murder 
“Riccio, who at this moment possessed much influence, and was on good | had been fixed for the week in March in which the parliament had been summon- 
grounds suspected to be a pensioner of Rome, seconded these views with all his | ed, it was contrived that this religious solemnity should be held in the capital at 
power. On the other hand, she did not want advisers on the side of wisdom and | the same time. This secured Morton and enabled him to work with greater bold- 
mercy. Sir James Melvil, in Scotland, and Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, one of | ness. Having so far organised the conspiracy, it remained to communicate it to 
her most powerful friends in England, earnestly implored her to pardon Murray, | Murray, and for this purpose the king's father, the Earl of Lennox, repaired to 
and adopt a conciliatory course. Mary was not naturally inclined to harsh or England. It required no great persuasion to induce Murray,now in banishment, 
cruel measures, and for some time she yacillated between the adoption of tem- | and over whose head forfeiture and ruin were impending, to embrace a plot 
perate and violent counsels. But now the entreaties of her uncle the cardinal, | which promised to avert all danger, and restore him to the station he had lost 
the advice of her ambassador, the prejudices of her education, and the intolerance | It was accordingly arranged by ye with Grange, Ochiltree, the father-in-law of 
of the Protestants; and of Elizabeth, by whom she had been so often deceived, Knox, and the other banished lords, that as soon as the day for the murder was 
all united to influence her decision, aud overmaster her better judgment. In an | fixed, they should be informed of it, and then order matters so that their return 
evil hour she si ned the League, and determined to hurry on the parliament for | to Edinburgh should take place instantly after it was committed. But this was 
the forfeiture o the rebels. This may, I think, be regarded as one of the most | not all. According to acommon but revolting practice of this age, which 
fatal errors of her life ; and it proved the source of all her future misfortunes. | combined the utmost feudal ferocity with a singular love of legal formalities, 
She united berself to a bigoted and unprincipled association, which, under the | it was resolved, that ‘covenants’ or contracts for the commission of the mur- 
mask of defending the truth, offered an outrage to the plainest precepts of the | der, and the benefits to be derived from it, should be entered into, and signed by, 
Gospel. She imagined herself a supporter of the Catholic Church, when she | the young king himself and the rest of the conspirators. Two ‘ bands,’ or ‘co- 
was giving her sanction to one of the worst corruptions of Romanism ; and she | vensnts,’ were accordingly drawn up : the first ran in the king’s name alone, 
was destined to reap the consequences of such a step in all their protracted bit- | although many were parties to it. It stated that the queen’s ‘gentle and good 
terness. The moment the queen's resolution was known, it blasted the hopes | nature’ was abused by some wicked and ungodly persons, specially an Italian 
ef Murray, and threw him and all Mery’s enemies upon desperate courses. If | stranger called David; it declared his resolution, with the assistance of cer- | 
the Estates were allowed to meet, the consequence to them was ruin; if the | tain of his nobility and others, to seize these enemics ; and if any difficulty or | 
councillors continued unchanged, and Riccio’s advice was followed, it was cer- | resistance occurred, ‘to cut them off immediately, and slay them wherever it 
tain the Estates would meet. What, then, was tobe done! The time was | happened ;’ and solemnly promised on the word of a prince, to maintain and de- 
fast Tunning on, and the remedy, if there was to be any, must be sudden. Such | fend his assistants and associates in the enterprise, though carried into execution 
being the crisis, it was determined that the meeting of parliament should be ar- | in presence of the queen's majesty, and within the precincts of the palace. By 
Tested, the eee of the queen and her ministers overturned ; and that, to| whom this agreement was signed, besides the king, Morton, and Ruthven, does 
effect this, Riccio must be murdered. This last atrocicus expedient was no new | not appear; but it is certain that its contents were communicated, amongst 
idea, for the seeds of an unformed conspiracy against the foreign favourite had | others, to Murray, Argile, Rothes, Maitland, Grange, and the Lords Boyd and 
been sown some time before ; and of this Murray's friends now availed them-| Lindsay. Of these persons, some were in England, and could not personally 
selves, artfully uniting the two plots into one, the object of which was the re- | assist in the assassination; and, to them, among others, Morton and Ruthven 
turn of Murray, the dethronement of the queen, and the re-establishment of the | no doubt alluded, when they afterwards declared, that the most honest and 
Protestant leaders in the power which they had lost. The origin, growth, and | the most worthy were easily induced to approve of the intended murder, and to 


For the Albion. 
POTIPHAR’S WIFE TO JOSEPH. 


GENESIS, CHAP. XXXIX, V. 7. 
Beloved Hebrew youth, what fell 
And potent peace destroying spell 
Hast thou around my bosom wove, 
Which lives and throbs but in thy love? 


Why ever thus unmov'd remain, 

And kill me with thy cold disdain ? 
Whose sou! hath blent its life with thine, 
As tendrils round the palm -entwine. 


Insensate boy, from day to day 
Why wilt thou ever turn away, 
Unheedful of the bursting sighs 
That from my burning bosom rise. 


In banquet hall and festive bower, 

At melting noon, or midnight hour, 
Thy god-like form in radiant guise 
Is ever present to my eyes. 


In nightly visions of unrest 

I murmuring fold thee to my breast, 
And start, despondiugly, to find 
Thee absent, leone, and unkind. 


Thy god, of whom thou oft doth speak, 
On love his wrath can never wreak ; 

For all that live, and breathe, and move, 
But spring to life and live by love. 


Yes, like the Nile, our own old Nile, 
Which maketh bower and desert smile, 
Unbought, love's blessings flow to all, 
In hut of slave, or satrap’s hall. 





Despising fear, despite of shame, 
I've told thee of the madd’ning flame 
That, with a strong undying ray, 
Consumes my spirits’ life away. 


Nay, from thy flowing garment’s fold 
In vain thou would’st unclasp my hold, 
For never shalt thou from me move 
Till thou hast blest me with thy love. 


It cannot be! gods, he is gone, 
The heavenly mien with heart of stone: 
Now, henceforth, let my passion change 
To hate—and woman’s heaven—revenge. 
ALLanw Grant. 


THE MAID TO HER LOVER. 


Oh! cease, in pity plead no more, 
Too much I fear thy vows’ prevailing ; 
The fount of grief is gushing o’er, 


Then cease—oh cease !—no more pursuing 
Fancied joys that end in woe ; 
Believe me callous to thy suing,— 
Would thy thought could make me so! 
Say I am heartless—hearts are riven; 
Call me cold—even that may be ; 
Heartless I am—for mine is given, 
And cold to all—save love and thee! 


But were this darkness passed away 
Which checks the flow of youthful feeling, 
And in the dawn of life’s blest day 
Others as fond were round me stealing ; 
Then, though their truth had chased my night, 
I'd rest me here, whence now I flee, 
And living only in thy light 
Be dead to all—save love and thee ! 
Exeanor Lovisa Montacv. 
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support their prince in its execution. The setond ‘covenant’ has been alee 
ara It was supplementary to the first, its purpose being to bind the 

ing on the one hand, and the conspirators on the other, to the performance af 
those conditions which were considered for their mutual advantage. The paz- 
ties to it, were the King, the Earls of Murray, Argile, Glencairm, and 
the Lords Boyd and Ochiltree, and their ‘complices.’ They promised to sup- 
sort Darnley in all his just quarrels, to be friends to his friends, and enemies te 
tis enemies; to give him the crown matrimonial, to maintain the Protestant re- 
ligion, to put down its enemies, and uphold every reform founded on the word of 
God. For his part, the king enga, ed to pardon Murray and the banished lords, 
to stay all proceedings for their Eceiture, and to restere them to their lands and 
dignities. Such was now the forward state of the conspiracy for the murder of 
Riccio, the restoration of Murray, and the revolution in the government; and 
it appears to have assumed this form only a few days previous to Randolph's 
dismissal from the Scottish court. One only step remained; to communicate 
the plot to the Queen of England and her ministers, and to obtain their approval 
and support. Randolph was now at Berwick with the Earl of Bedford, the 
lieutenant of the north, and from this place these persons wrote on the 6th of 
March to Elizabeth, informing her of ‘a matter of no small consequence being 
intended in Scotland,’ referring to a more particular statement which they 
transmitted to Cecil, adding that Murray would thus be brought home; that 
Tuesday was the last day, and that they looked daily to hear of its execution, 
The other letter from Bedford and Randolph to Cecil, written on the same day, 
was far more explicit. It enjoined the strictest secrecy: they had promised, 
they said, upon their honour, that none except the Queen, Leicester, and Cecil 
himself, should be informed of ‘the great attempt,’ now on the eve of being put 
into execution ; and they went on thus to describe it :— E 

“The matter is this. Somewhat we are sure you have heard of divers die- 

cords and jarrers between this queen and her husband, partly for that she bath 
refused him the crown matrimonial, partly for that he hath assured knowl 
of such usage of herself as altogether is intolerable to be borne, which, if # 
were not overwell known, we would both be very loath to think that it could be 
true. To take away this occasion of slander. he is himself determined to be at 
the apprehension and execution of him, whom he is able manifestly to charge 
with the crime, and to have done him the most dishonour that can be to any man, 
much more being as he is. We need not more plainly to describe the person. 
You have heard of the man whom we mean of. To come by the other thing 
which he desireth, which is the crown matrimonial, what is devised and coa- 
cluded upon by him and the noblemen, you shall see by the copies of the condi- 
tions between them and him, of which Mtr. Randolph assureth me to have seen the 
principals, and taken the copies written with his own hand. The time of exe 
cution and performance of these matters is before the parliament as near as it is. 


| To this determination of theirs, there are privy in Scotland these akon 
| Morton, Boyd, Ruthven, and Liddington. In England these :—Murray, Ro’ 


Grange, myself, and the writer hereof. If persuasions to cause the queen te 
yield to these matters do no good, they purpose to proceed we know not in what 
sort. If she be able to make any power at home, she shall be withstood, and 
herself kept from all other counsel than her own nobility. If she seek any for 
eign support, the queen’s majesty, our sovereign shall - sought, and sued unte 
to accept his and their defence, with offers reasonable to her majesty's content- 
ment. These are the things which we thought ard think to be of no small im- 
portance, and knowing them certainly intended, and concluded upon, theught é# 
our duties to utter the same to you Mr. Secretary, to make declaration thereof 
as shall seem best to your wisdom. And of this matter thought to write con- 
junctly, though we came severally by knowledge, agreeing both, in one, in the 
substance of that which is determined. At Berwick, 6th March, 1565. 
F. Beprorp. Tu. Ranporrne. 

I have given this long extract as the letter is of inuch importance, and has 
never before been known, It proves that Elizabeth received the most i 
intimation of the intended murder of Riccio, that she was made fully acquainted 
with the determination to secure the person of the Scottish queen, and create 
a revolution in the government. Murray’s share in the conspiracy, and his con- 
sent to the assassination of the foreign secretary, are established by the same 


| letter beyond a doubt; and we see the declared object of the plot was to put 


an end to his banishment, to replace him in the power which he had lost, and 
by one decided and triumphant blow to destroy the schemes which were in agi- 
tation for the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic religion in Scotland. I¢ 
is of great moment to attend to the conduct of Elizabeth at this crisis. She 
knew all that was about to occur; the life of Riccio, the liberty—perhaps, toa, 
the life—of Mary was inher hands; Murray was at her court ; the conspirators 
were at her devotion; they had given the fullest information to Randolph, that 
he might consult the queen: she might have imprisoned Murray, discomfited 
the plans of the conspirators, saved the life of the miserable victim who was 
marked for slaughter, and preserved Mary, to whom she professed a warm at- 
tachment, frem captivity. All this might have been done, perhaps it is not toe 
much to say, that even in these dark times it would have been done by a mon- 
arch acutely alive to the common feelings of humanity. But Elizabeth adopted 
a very different course : she not only allowed Murray toleave her realm, she 
dismissed him with marks of the highest confidence and distinction; and this 
baron when ready to set out for Scotland, to take part in those dark transaction 
which scon after followed, sent his secretary, Wood, to acquaint Cecil with 
the most secret intentions of the conspirators. Whilst these terrible designe 
were in preparation against her, sume Cinte of approaching danger were com 
veyed to the Scottish queen; but she ‘imprudently disregarded them. Riccio, 
too, received a mysterious caution from Damiot, an astrologer, whom he used te 
consult, and who bade him beware of the bastard, evidently alluding to George 
Douglas, the natural son of the Earl of Angus, and one of the chief conspira- 
tors; but he imagined that he pointed at Murray, then in banishment, and de- 
rided his apprehensions. Meantime every thing was in readiness; a large com 
course of the friends of the Reformed Church assembled at Edinburgh, for the 
week of fasting and humiliation ; directions for prayers and sermons had been pre- 
viously drawn up by Knox and the ministers, and the subjects chosen were uch 
as seemed calculated to prepare the public mind for resistance, violence, and 
bloodshed. They were selected from the Old Testament alone, and included, 
amongst other examples, the slaying of Oreb and Zeb, the cutting off the Bea- 
jamites, the fast of Esther, the hanging of Haman, inculcating the duty of in 
flicting swift and summary vengeance en all who persecuted the people of God. 
On the 3rd of March the fast commenced in the capital, and on the 4th i 

ment assembled. It was opened by the queen in person ; and the lords of the 
articles having been chosen, the statute of treason and forfeiture against Mur- 
ray and the banished lords was prepared. This was on a Thursday; and om 
Tuesday, in the following week, the act was to be passed; but it was fearfully 
arrested in its progress. On Saturday evening, about seven o'clock, when « 
was dark, the Earls of Morton and Lindsay, with a hundred and fifty men bear- 
ing torches and weapons, occupied the court of the palace of Holyrood, seized 
the gates without resistance, and closed them against all but their own friends, 
At this moment Mary was at supper in a small closet or cabinet, which entered 
from her bed-chamber. She was attended by the Countess of Argile, the Com- 
mendator of Holyrood, Beaton, master of the household, Arthur Erskine, cap- 
tain of the guard, and her secretary, Riccio. The bed-chamber communicated 
by a secret turnpike-stair with the king’s apartment below, to which the com- 
spirators had been admitted ; and Darnley, ascending this stair, threw up the 
arras which concealed its opening in the wall, entered the little apartment where 
Mary sat, and casting his arm fondly round her waist, seated himself beside her at 
table. A minute had scarcely passed when Ruthven,clad incomplete armour,abrupt- 
ly broke in. This man had just risen from a sick bed, his features were sunk 
and pale from disease, his voice hollow, and his whole appearance haggard ané 
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terrible. Mary, who was now seven months gone with child, started up in ter- 
tor, commanding him to be gone ; but ere the words were uttered, vane Ps 
ed in the outer room, a confused noise of voices and weapons was he and 
the next moment George Douglas, Car of Fardonside, and other conspirators, 
rushed into the closet. Ruthven now drew his dagger, and calling out that 
their business was with Riccio, made an effort to seize him, whilst this misera- 
ble victim, springing behind the queen, clung by her gown, and in his broken lan- 

age called out, ‘ Giustizia! Giustizia! sauve ma vie, madame ; sauve ina vie !’ 
i was now uproar and confusion ; and though Mary earnestly implored them to 
have mercy, they were deaf to her entreaties ; the table and lights were thrown 
down, Riccio was stabbed by Douglas over the queen's shoulder, Car of Fardon- 
side, one of the most ferocious of the conspirators, held a pistol to her breast, 
and whilst she shrieked with terror, their bleeding victim was torn from her 
knees, and dragged amidst shouts and execrations through the queen’s bedroom, 
to the entrance of the presence chamber. Here Morton and his men rushed 
upon him, and buried their daggers in his body. So eager and reckless were 
they in their ferocity, that in bo struggle to get at him, they wounded one ano- 
ther, nor did they think the work complete till the body was mangled by fifty- 
six wounds, and left him in a pool of blood, with the king’s dagger sticking in 
it, to shew, as was afterwards alleged, that he had sanctioned the murder. 0- 
thing can more strongly shew the ferocious manners of the times than an inci- 
dent which now occurred. Ruthven, faint from sickness, and reeking from the 
scene of blood, staggered into the queen’s cabinet, where Mary still stood dis- 
tracted, and in terror of her life. Here he threw himself upon a seat, called for 
a cup of wine, and being reproached for the cruelty of his conduct, not only vin- 
dicated himself and his associates, but pluaged a new dagger into the heart of 
the unhappy queen, by declaring that her husband had advised the whole. She 
was then ignorant of the completion of the murder, but suddenly one of her la- 
dies rushed into the room, and cried out that their victim wasslain. ‘And is it 
so?’ said Mary ; ‘then farewell tears, we must now think of revenge.’ Ha 
ving finished the first act of this tragedy, the conspirators proceeded to follow 
out their preconcerted measures. e queen was kept a prisoner in her apart- 
ment, and strictly guarded. The king, assuming the sole power, addressed his 
royal letters, dissolving the parliament, and commanding the Estates to leave 
the capital within three hours on pain of treason; orders were despatched to the 
magistrates, enjoining them with their city force tokeep a vigilant watch, and suf- 
fer none but Protestants to leave their houses. And to Morton, the chancellor, 
with his armed retainers, was intrusted the guarding the gates of the palace, with 
strict injunction that none should escape from it. This, however, amid the tu- 
mult of a midnight murder, was not so easy a task. Huntley and Bothwell 
contrived to elude the guards. Sir James Balfour and James Melvil were 
equally fortunate ; and as this last gentleman passed beneath the queen’s win- 
dow, she threw up the sash and implored him to warn the citizens, to save her 
from the traitors who had her in their power. Soon afterthe common bell was 
heard ringing, so speedily had the message been carried ; and the chief magis- 
trate, with a body of armed townsmen, rushed confusedly into the palace court, 
demanding the instant deliverance of their sovereign. But Mary in vain implo- 
red to speak with them ; she was dragged back from the window by the ruffians, 
who threatened to cut her in pieces if she attempted to shew herself; and, in 
her stead, the pusillanimous Darnley was thrust forward. He addressed the ci- 
tizens, assured them that both he and the queen were in safety, and command- 
ing them, on their allegiance, to go home, was instantly obeyed.” 


MISS COSTELLO’S SUMMER AMONGST THE 
BOCAGES AND THE VINES. 
[Second Notice. ] 

Our readers must suppose that our extracts pertain to a tour which has embra- 
ced Bayeux, St. Lo, St. Croix, Granville, Avranches, Mont St. Michel, La Lu- 
zerne, Mortain, Pontorson, Mont Dol, Dinan, Lehon, St. Malo, Nantes, &c. &c., 
and that their cathedrals, scenery, public buildings, ruins, abodes of royal and fa- 
mous persons, have all been explored and described ; swiftly descending the 
Loire, we must copy the legend of Comouaille, which gives an account of the 
loves - apaanae and Abelard very dissimilar to that to which we have been ac- 
customed. 


“There is (observes the writer) a curious confusion in the poet’s mind of an- 





fhe Albion. 


Loiza—beware of thy soul: if this world be thine own, the next belongs 
o” 






the banks of the Loire our fair author saw many places, her descriptions 
are replete with interesting matter ;—Fontevraud, Tintamarre, Chinon, 
es, Blois, Chambord ;—and having gone by Orleans and Fontaine- 


this portion we have left ourselves little room to quote, and must, therefore, be 
content with a very few selections. The Chateau of Chenonceau still bears 
singular remains of many a royal tenant :— 


marbles, pictures, each called by the name of the er person who occu- 
ied the suite. Frantis I. has several dedicated to him, and most interesting : 
is devices and crowned F, being embroided on the rich satin chars, sofas, and 
hangings; the tables round covered with antiques and delicate works of art, | 
collected by himself, and arr in these identical places. The enamels of | 
Léonard de Limoges, a favourite enameller of Francis who gave him the di- 
quisite works of that original genius, Bernard Palizzi, to whom the invention of 
enamelling on china, in France, is generally allowed ; at least, a particular sort, 
which occurs frequently among the treasures of Chenonceau, many of which | 
are to be found inthe museums of Paris, and more particularly at that empo- 
rium of all that is curious and interesting in art, connected with the middle ages, | 
the valuable musée of the Hétel Cluny. | The peculiar style to which I allude 
is the presentation in high relief of reptiles, swimming or crawling, in vases 
and plateaux, which, filled with water, appear, on the slightest motion, to be 
endowed with life. The brilliant colours of this china, its foliage, the scales of 
its fish, snakes, and lizards, and the flowers and weeds round them, are all admi- | 
rable ; though not particularly pleasing; perhaps, on a dinner-table. Venice | 
lasses, painted and enamelled, are also seen, and the carved cabinets are of the 
finest o er. There are several pieces of tapestry, and some pictures, which, 
from the costume, must be as early as the time of Charles VI. ; indeed, it would 
be almost endless to enumerate the treasures contained in this delightful place. 
The bed, undisturbed, of Catherine ; a splendid marble chimneypiece, worthy of 
a Medici ; her bath, and the fine furniture of her room, remain, with her initials 
worked on all the satin, as in other apartments. The most conspicuous initials, 
however, are the D and H, interlaced in every possible manner, and covering the 
walls and filling the panels ; the picture, full-length,of Diana, said to be by Prima- 
tice, holds a conspicuous place in one chamber. It is extremely lovely, 2nd re- 
presents her as the goddess Diana setting out for the chase: there is a happy 
mixture, in the dress, of the classical and the costume of the period, which 
marks the time, and yet does not shock the imagination. She is stepping along 
with graceful swiftness, her head rather turned, as if listening; she holds a 
hound and her bow; her head is, as usual, crowned with a crescent ; the hair 
flies lightly on the air; her bodice is tight to the shape and laced, the waist ra- 
ther long and pointed ; her full petticoat is of rich stuff, with gold embroidery, 
but it hangs in fine folds,and her springing foot is advanced. The landscape is spi- 
rited and good, the colouring well preserved, and the picture admirable. This is 
the most remarkable portrait of Diana, though there are others. In one room 
is a medallion of the head of Agnes Sorel, copied from her tomb ; and, in the 
library, a most extraordinary enamel, representing her seated behind the king, 
Charles VII., on aclumsy horse, Darby and Joan fashion: she is there hideous, 
and her royal lover looks like an old monk with acowlon. Near it is a fine and, 
evidently, correct mask, in plaster, of Henry 1V., taken from his face after 
death ; it has an expression of pain, and is so real as to be very distressing.— 
There is also an autograph letter of his. A singular portrait, characteristic, 
but not handsome, of Isabeau de Baviere, and of Charles V., VI., and VII.; 
Charles V. of Spain, Titian’s Francis I., and a portrait of Marguerite de Valois, 
remarkably like her brother. The collection of portraits, so numerous and so 
singular, reminded me of the treasures which cover the walls of Knole. The 
fine gallery, built on piles and arches over the Cher, is full of pictures, of all 
dates and ages, and medallions of celebrated persons: amongst others is a Ni- 
non, the most beautiful I ever saw, and giving a better idea than we usually have 
of her fascinations ; a Madame de Sevigné, holding Madame de Grignan’s pic- 
ture; and a host of others, some copies, some, probably, originals. A very cu- 
rious pair, which I think and hope are genuine, of Petrach and Laura, as both 
are worthy of their requisition. The view from this fine gallery is exquisite.” 








cient and comparatively modern tradition : he attributes to Héloise the superhu- 
man power of the Druidesses, well known on the banks of the Loire by their 
fearful songs, which could raise storms, and drive the waters before them—who 
could predict the future, and were mistresses of the present. Poor Héloise has 
not only their attributes, and those of an alchymist, but is degraded to a mere 
ordinary witch, and made to change her human form into the semblance of the 
vilest animals. Like Merlin,* she knows the power of simples; she boasts, in 
the poem, of the same wisdom as that vaunted as his by the Druid bard Taliesin, 
in the sixth century : in fact she seems, in her own person, to unite all the dan- 
gerous and fearful love that ever existed in any age. She, whose beauty and 
whose learning were her only spells, more fatal to herself than to the world ! 

“** Héloise et Abaylard: Legend of Cornouaille—When I left the house of 
my father I was only twelve years old—when I followed my beloved student, 
my dear Abaylard. When I went to Nantes with my dear student, Heaven can 
tell I knew no language but Breton. All I knew, O my God! was to say my | 
prayers, when I was at home, little, in my father's house. But now I am learn- 
ed—very learned in all lere. The language of the Franks, and Latin, I know ; 
and I can read and write well. Yes, I can read in the book of the Gospels, and 
write, and speak, and consecrate the host as well as the priests. And when the 

est says mass I know what will circumvent him; and I can tie the mystic 

ot in the middle, and at the two ends. I can find pure gold in the midst of 
ashes, and silver in sand—if the means are in my power. I can change my 
form into that of a black bitcht or a raven, when I will, or into the wild fire of 
the marsh, or into a dragon. I know a song will rive the heavens asunder, make 
the deep sea howl, and the earth tremble. Yes, I know all that can be known 
on earth—all that has been—all that shall be. My beloved and I made a com- 


Of the exhumation of the lovely Agnés Sorel, at Loches, we have interesting 
| details :— 

| The tomb is of black and white marble, inscribed on all sides with the titles 
| and virtues of the fair creature to whom it wasraised. The figure is of the na- 
tural size, full length, reclining with the pretty slight hands on the bosom: the 
proportions are all fine, and the face is very pretty, though the predominant ex- 
pression is that of sense and firmness : there is not, however, the slightest hard- 
ness or unfeminine character; onthe contrary, the features are small and deli- 
cately formed : the long hair is confined by a coronet of pearls, and a necklace 
of pearls clasps the throat. In looking on this statue one can quite imagine the 
kind of being /a gentille Agnés must have been; but there is a quiet and refine- 
ment about the face that tells uo tale of frailty ; it might rather have belonged 
to the virtuous wife than to the mistress of a king, and perhaps accounts for the 
decency which her lover attempted always to keep up in his intercourse with her ; 
constructing subterraneous ways by which to visit her, instead of openly keep- 
ing her in his palaces before the eyes of his court. Although their intercourse 
was sufficiently known, they ‘assumed a virtue,’ and perhaps for that even de- 
serve some credit. Her aspect is noble and dignified, and bespeaks her birth, 
and, in the chief traits of her life, her character. Agnés was born in 1409, in 
the village of Fromenteau. Her father, Jean Sorel, was Lord of Saint Gerard 
and Fromenteau, and her mother, Chatelaine of Verneuil, in the Bourbonnois ; 
both her parents died in her infancy, and she was brought up by an aunt, la Dame 
de Maignelais, her mother’s sister, who placed her as maid of honour about the 
queen, wife of Charles VII. She was then eighteen, and combined a noble and 
enlightened mind with surpassing beauty and seductive grace. The 





nd together—it was the first I learnt to make ; the eye of a raven and the 

t of a toad were part of it. And we added the seed of the green fern 
gathered a hundred feet down in the bottom of a well, and we found the root of 
the golden herb and tore it up in the meadow where it grew. At sunrise we 
tore it from the ground, our heads uncovered and our feet bare. The first time 
I proved the power of my compound was in the field of rye which belonged to 
the lord abbot. The abbot had sown eighteen measures—he reaped but two 
handfuls! I have at my father’s house at home a coffer of silver: whosoever 
opens it, let him beware! There are in it three vipers, who are hatching a 
dragon's eg If my dragon sees the light, great will be the desdlation that 
follows ! ith what do I nourish them! *'Tis not with the flesh of partridges 
—'tis not with the flesh of wood-cocks—oh, no! ‘tis with the blood of inno- 
cents Ifeed them. The first I killed was in the chuchyard—it was about to 
receive baptism—the priest was standing ready in his robes. They took the 
babe to its grave. I took uff my shoes and, softly, softly I unburied it—quiet- 
ly—none heard my footstep. If I remain on earth—my Light and I together; 
if we stay in this world one year or two. wo years, if we stay, or three—my 
dear student and I—the world shall be no longer in its place! Beware! be- 





* “ Merlin the enchanter is the great hero of the Bretons, ashe is of the Welsh: the 
same legends being common to . rd ~ n is 
following, popular in Comouaiie ise) sgpeinaaaacanaancctistins 

* Merlin the Enchanter. 
‘Merlin! Merlin ! whither bound, 
With your black dog by your side ’— 
* I seek until the prize be found, 
Where the red egg loves to hide. 


The red egg of the sea-snake’s nest,* 
Where the ocean caves are seen, 
And the cress that grows the best 
In the valley fresh and green. 


7 — = = golden herb, 
AnD e oak’s high bough must have,+ 
Where no sound the trees disturb ? 
Near the fountain as they wave.’ 


‘ Merlin ! Merlin ! turn again ! 
Leave the oak-branch where it grew 
Seek no more the cress to gain, , 
Nor the herb of gold pursue. 
Nor the red egg of the snake, 
Where amid the foam it lies, 
In the cave where billows break ; 
Leave those fearful mysteries. 
Merlin, turn! to God alone 
Are such fatal secrets known!’ ” 


t “At the foot of Mont St. Michel, in Cornouaille, extends a wi s 
mountaineer sees in the dusk of the evening a tall man, thin and pale, followed is 
black bitch, whose steps are directed towards the marsh, he hurries home, shuts and 
locks the door of his cottage, and throws himself on his knees to pray, for he knows that 
the tempest is approaching. Soon after the winds begin to howl, the thunder bursts 


the magician evokes the souls ofthe dead.”—Villemargue : Barzas Breiz. 





*“ The red egg of the sea-snake was a powerful talisman, whose virtue nothing c 
equal ; it was to be worn roundthe neck. The golden herb is a medicinal plant “aa 
peasants of Bretagne hold it in greatesteem, and say that it shines ata distance like 
gold. If any one tread it under foot, he falls asleep, and can understand the language 
of dogs, wolves, and birds, This simple is supposed to be rarely met with, and only at 
daybreak. In order to gather it, a privilege only granted to the devout, it is necessary 
to be en chemise, and with bare feet. It must be torn up, notcut. Another way is to go 
with naked feet, in a white robe, fasting, and, without using a knife, gather the herb by 
repping the right hand under the left arm, and letting it fall into a cloth, which can only 

once.” i 


t“ The high oak bough is, perhaps, the mistletoe. The voice which warns Mertin | 


may be intended for that of Saint Colombar, wt 7 
520m is ofhigh antigay.” 10 is said to have converted Merlin. The 


passion conceived for her by the young king was never extinguished 
but with her existence; and her conduct appears such as to have 
even secured the esteem of her rival, the queen. Alain Chartier thus names 
her: ‘Siaucune chose elle avait commise avec le roi, cela avait été fait tres 
cauteleusement,’ which implies a rather singular doxbt, which, it is to be feared, 
cannot well be supported. The poor, the clergy, and, above all, the nation, 

found a friend in Agnés, and whatever there was of good inthe mind of Charles, 

her power could bring into action; and the profuse expenditure which he de- 
| lighted to lavish on her, perhaps was well bestowed by the former Roi de Bour- 

ges, of whom she made the powerful monarch of a victorious kingdom. Agnés 
possessed in this province the Chateau de la Guerche, which was built for her; 
in Berry, those of Bois, Trouseau, and Issoudren; in Normandy, Vernon-sur- 
Seine, and Beauté, or, rather, Breauté-sur-Marne, near Vincennes. La Belles 
des Belles, at the age of forty, was still the most lovely woman in France, adored 
by the king, respected and beloved by the people, when death suddenly carried 
off ‘the most replenished sweet work of nature,’ whether by natural disease or 
by poison was never ascertained. She died at the Chateau de Menil, near Ju- 
mieges, when on her way to join Charlesin Normandy. According to her desire, 
her body was taken to Loches, where it was placed in a black marble tomb in 
the choir of the collegiate church. Louis XVI., in consequence of the reitera- 
ted requests of the canons of Loches, authorised the translation of the tomb of 
Agnés to the nave of the church, with the special clause that no part of the 
body was to be disturbed ; for it was imagined, not without reason, that respect 
for the dead would not be strong enough to repress the natural desire to appro- 
priate some of these precious remains. The first exhumation of the body of 
fair Agnés took place on the 5th of March, 1777. After opening the tomb, a 
sort of vaulted cell was discovered beneath the marble of the sarcophagus, in 
which reposed a coffin of oak enclosing another of lead, which was partly de- 
cayed ; this covered a third of cedar-wood, in which lay the object of so much 
care ; the head was entire, but all but the bones had disappeared: the teeth, 
which were very fine, were all uninjured, and the hair was there in all its beauty ; 
two long floating ringlets depended at each side of what had been the face, and 
the long tresses behind were from eighteen to twenty inches long: the colour 
was of aclearbrown. The surgeon who assisted at the opening of the tomb, it 
| appears, could not resist his desire to become the possessor of one of these beau- 
| tifal tresses; but, as soon as the theft was discovered, means were taken imme- 
diately to recover the lost treasure, which was in due time restored to the rector 
of St. Ours, who delivered it to the Archvishop of Tours, who, lamentable to 
relate, cast it into the fire as a profane relic unworthy of regard! 
| It seemed as if this unnecessary profanation of the remains of her who had 
been looked upon almost as the tutelary genius of France, was an omen of the 
fearful events which so soon followed ; the priests who, after three hundred years, 
suddenly discovered that her tomb was in the way, little dreamed at that moment 
of their own annihilation. Agnés Sorel rose from her tomb, like a Pythoness 


| 





| disturbed in her cave, to announce the desolation which was about te fall on her | 
forth in tremendous peals, the mountain trembles to its base,—that is the moment when | 


country. At the fatal period of the Revolution this tomb was, with infinite 
difficulty, preserved in the general wreck, and some funds appropriated to ob- 
| tain a niche of safety in a part of the old chateau; and in 1834 it was placed 

where it is now found, by the sous-préfet of the arrondissement, in compliance 

with the wish of several lovers of the arts. Here, then, after many vicissitudes, 
| lies, without the pale of the church, the lovely mistress of France; for so she 
may be called, being as much loved by the nation as by the king. ‘She sleeps 
well,’ with her two white lambs at her feet, and two watching angels at her head, 
and is perhaps as beautiful a vision as ever delighted the eyes of a lover of the 
romantic in history. The punning device which was used by Charles to designate 
Agnés, was the tree surelle (the sallow); and in the chateau which he built for 

her at La Guerche, the walls were covered with this tree, with L. and A. inter- 
| laced, forming @ sur elle, a curious monogram of her name. Besides, at this 


“ Chambers sueceed each other all filled with furniture, tapestry, decoratiens, | 


October 17. 


her favourite residence, every luxury of architecture was expended to adorn the 
chateau where the lovers were accustomed to meet. The powers of painting, 
‘to represent the king's prowess in the chase, and his fod favourite in va- 
rious attitudes, were taxed to the utmost; but of allthis scarcely a vestige re- 
mains: the immense thickness of the walls of the castle has kept it still stand- 
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the waters of the Seine transported her, by Rouen, home. From ing ; and a statue, supposed to be original, of the lady of the manor, is now 


| placed in a turret chapel, adorned with painted glass,—a pretty park, called 4 

Anglaise, bathed by the waters of the Creuse, surrounds the former habita- 
_ tion of Agnés.” 

At Blois an amusing guide attended our travellers :— 

‘With his large bunch of keys and his portly figure, he made a most impo- 
sing appearance as he ‘marshalled us the way we should go:’ but in vain 


| did we ask questions relative to any object that excited our interest if it came 


out of the order he had laid down; every thing, he informed us, was well known 
to him, for he had studied history in order to make himself master of all parti- 
culars relative to the castle ; ‘ But how,’ said he, ‘can you expect to hear what 


rection of the fabrique at Limoges, appear in profusion ; together with the ex- | will be useful to you, if you can’t wait, but will keep importuning me with ques- 


tions at the wrong moment! I shall teil you all in turn, without missing the 
least thing—but do not allow your impatience to disturb our tranquillity.’ In 
this philosophical manner he prosed on from chamber to chamber, till we were 
almost exhausted with listening : he would interlard his discourse with scraps of 
English, such as ‘ Nivere meend,’ and ‘ Teake keer,’ rubbing his hands and 
chuckling as he uttered these words, which he asserted were the favourite ex- 
pressions of our countrywomen when they came to see the castle.”’ 
In the Val de I oire there is a strange diversity among the population :— 
“The great variety of manners to be observed in the inhabitants of these 
districts is curious: in some they differ so strongly as scarcely to be recognised as 
the same people : the peasants of the Val and of Sologne are beings of entirely 
opposite qualities, although, they are separated only by a hill and a few fields. 
Civilisation is now doing wonders, and doubtless these differences will soon cease, 
or be at least softened down ; but they still exist in a surprising degree, consider- 
ing all the changes to which France has been subjeet for so many years. At Ma- 
reau and St. André the peasants may be said tospeak in the romance language ; 
at least, many of their expressions are the same : their dress is totally different 
from that of other towns, and neither its form nor quality has been altered from 
time immemorial. Their manners, habits, and particularly their dances, are not 
the same as those of their nearest neighbours. ‘The pardons of Bretagne have 
extended to this part of the Loire, and some of their other customs appear to 
me similar to those of the Bretons. At these meetings, when religion and gaiety 
are combined, it isa saying of the country :— 
‘ Pour vivre sans envie 
Et qu’on ait bien son lot, 
Tl faut que la Marie 
Prenne ici son Pierrot.’ 
Which means simply, that at the pardons each young girl is free to choose a 
partner for the season, who shall attend her to all the fétes which take place, of 
which there are many. The grandest of these is that of N. D. de Clery, the 
Sunday which follows the 8th of September. ‘This féte, which is nearly the 
last of the season of fine weather, is remarkable: it has features like Long- 
champs, in its processions of carriages of all descriptions, and the variety of 
costumes displayed may vie with the fashionable of Bois de Boulogne. The 
mysterious inhabitants of the villages of Mareau and St. André here appear in 
all their glory, and their dancers excite the interest and surprise of all their 
neighbours. ‘The women wear enormous full thick petticoats, flat caps, and pe- 
culiar-shaped corsets ; the men have short breeches, enormous buckles in their 
shoes, hats with large brims turned up, several waistcoats, and their coats al- 
most all of the same tint, which is dark claret colour. At this festival hospitali- 
ty prevails, and the whole neighbourhood is turned into a fair, where the jong- 
leur and the troubadour of the present day exhibit their powers of attraction. 
A custom prevails, whichis particularly pleasing and romantic, and has a refine- 
ment about it which would seem to have been taught by the courtly natives of 
Blois, but that it evidently is derived from the most distant villages of uncivili- 
sed Brittany, as the poem, which | shall presently give, will prove. Each Pier- 
rot, on taking leave of his Marie, when the féte is concluded, presents her with 
a bouquet, which is only sokl on that occasion. It is composed of artificial flow- 
ers of fancifulshapes, whose cup is formed of a pearl, made of looking-glass, 
and little convex mirrors are disposed between the leaves and flowers. These 
bouquets are religiously preserved by the young girls, as they are often a pledge 
of proposed marriage at All Saints or Christmas. ‘They are placed at the head 
of their beds, and are frequently looked at with great interest to see if the little 
mirrors remain untarnished ; as otherwise, it is a proof of the infidelity of the 
youth who was the giver of the tell-tale treasure. The following simple poem, 
taken from the source whence I have drawn others, in the brief account of Bre- 
tagne I have attempted, alludes to the custom of the little mirrors, and is, as 
usual, of a deeply melancholy character. It would appear, by the conclusion, 
that the young girl on whom it was composed by the rustic minstrel, must have 
committed suicide. She is called in the verse, Marhait de Kergluj, or, in the 
strange dialect of Vannes, Varc’hait doc’h Gerglujar :— 
‘THE MIRRORS. 
DIALECT OF VANNES. 
Chilevet holl, o chileuet, 
Ur zonik neue zo sauet. 
Listen all and listen long, 
To the minstrel’s latest song : 
Tis of Mary whom ye knew, 
Flower that in our hamlet grew. 


Oft her mother said apart, 
‘Mary, oh, how fair thou art?” 


‘Ah! what boots it being fair! 
Happier other maidens are ! 
I am withering on the stem, 
For I may not wed, like them. 
When the apple's tender cheek 
Blushes while its rosy streak, 
It is sought and gather'd free ; 
But, if left upon the tree, 
Soon ’t will perish and decay, 
And, like me, will fade away !’ 


‘Pretty child, lament no more, 
Wait but till a year be o’e:.’ 


‘If I die before the year 

Thou wilt shed the fruitless tear. 

Build a tomb if I should die, 

On it let three nosegays lie ; 

One must be of roses’ sheen, 

And the rest of laurel green. 

When two lovers pass that way 
Tender grief their hearts shall move ; 

Each shall choose a flower, and say 

‘’T is her grave who died for love : 

For around her shining hair 
Was no marriage garland tied, 

No bright mirrors, glittering there, 
Bade us hail her as a bride!’ 


‘Ah!—no bell for me shall sound, 
Place me not in hallow’d ground ; 
Dig my grave beside the way, 
Never priest a prayer shall say ; 
None the flower-strewn grave shall see 
Of a wretch who died like me !’” 


We have thus exhausted all we can do for these volumes, which we cordially 
recommend : and have but to state that some pretty lithographic views and 
capital initial letters, also afford proofs of the writer's taste and accomplish- 
ments. 


a 
MADAME ROLAND. 


Manon-Jeanne-Phlipon Roland, an extraordinary woman, whose name is fa- 
miliar to us, in connection with the French revolution, was born at Paris in 
1754. Her father was an engraver of little note ; but notwithstanding his situ- 
ation in life, he contrived to give his daughter a good education. At four years 
| old she was able to read, and from that period her progress in drawing, music, 
and history, was very rapid. She early showed a decision of character which 
| led her never to give up ber own opinion unless her reason was convinced. Her 
| earlier years were passed at home, but her mind was kept in incessant activity. 
| Her avidity was suck that having by chance found a volume on heraldry, she 
| set herself to study that not very inviting subject. But her favourite book was 
| Platarch’s Lives, which she was so fond of, that she actually carried it to church 

with her. She was then about nine years old. ‘From that moment,” says 
| she, in her very interesting memoirs, ‘I date those impressions and ideas which 
made me a republican, while as yet I did not even dream of becoming one.” 
In her youthful enthusiasm, she used to lament that she was not born a Spartan 
or a Roman 
At length, at her own request, she was removed tv a convent for the comple- 
tion of her education. Here she was distinguished, among a crowd of gay and 
' frivolous companions, by a gravity of demeanour which had become habitual to 


























her ; and she herself confesses that she felt herself captivated by the attraction 
of the Roman catholic ceremonies. A correspondence she maintained with a 
achoolfellow who had returned home gave her the first taste for writing, and 
served to form her style, and give her facility in composition. On her return 
home, she renewed her former labours, made extracts from the books she read, 
and studied the principles of natural philosophy and the mathematics. Her re- 
ligious faith was first shaken by the perusal of the controversial works of Bos- 
suet ; and after passing through many intermediate degrees, she finally settled 
down into deism. 

The death of her mother, which singularly happened to confirm a dream, in 
which she fancied that event had been predicted, was the first great grief she ex- 
perienced ; and fortwo months she was inconsolable. At this period she was 
about twenty-one years of age. When the first bitter period of mourning wae 
ever, she took herself the directing of her father’s oleh dividing her time 
between domestic duties and study. She read the writings of Christian 
preachers, criticised Bourdaloue, and even composed a sermon herself. She 
also wrote a treatise on a question proposed by the Academy of Besancon. 

In 1770, she became acquainted with her future husband, Roland de la Pla- 
tiere, then inspector-general of manufactures at Amiens; and the friendship 
that afterwards sprung up between them afterwards ripened into a more tender 
feeling, although Roland was more than twenty years older than Mademoiselle 
Phlipon ; but the many good qualities he possessed, and a great similarity of 
tastes and feelings, were sufficient to cause her to overlook this objection. It 
appears, however, to have had weight with her father, who at first refused his 
consent. Upon this Roland travelled into Switzerland, Italy, and Malta, whence 
he wrote a series of letters to his fature wife, which he afterwards published. 
Meantime Mademoiselle Phlipon retired to a convent, and separated herself 
from her father, who had contracted habits of dissipation which seriously injured 
his fortune. 

On Roland’s return he again addressed himself to her, andthey were united. 
“‘T became,” says she, ‘the wife of a truly honest man, who loved me the 
more, the better he knew me ; but still I felt that there was too little equality 
between us ; that the ascendancy of a governor, joined to twenty years’ seniori- 
ty, rendered one of these super‘orities too great. If we lived in seclusion, I 
should be obliged to pass many painful hours ; if we went into society, then I 
might be exposed to trials which might prove too great. I gave myself up to 
the pursuits of my husband, a proceeding which had its inconveniences; I ac- 
customed him never to leave me for any thing, nor forone moment.” The first 
year of their marriage was passed at Paris, where Roland revised and sent to 
press a portion of his treatises on different arts, afterwards incorporated in ‘ The 
Collection of Arts and Trades” published by the “ Académie des Sciences.” 
He employed his wife as his copying clerk and corrector of the press, a task 
which she performed with great care, although very disagreeable to a mind so 
well cultivated as hers. A course of natural history and botany was the labo- 
rious recreation of one who filled at the same time the posts of secretary and 
cook ; for, Roland's health being very delicate, his wife with her own hands pre- 
pared the dishes most palatable to him. Returning to Amiens, they there spent 
four years, where Madame Roland became the mother of an infant which she 
herscif nursed, yet without abandoning her ‘‘ cabinet labours ;” and she found 
time to construct a herbal of the plants of Picardy. In 1784, she and her hus- 
band made an excursion to England, and in the same year she proceeded to Pa- 
ris, On a mission from her husband (who placed an unbounded, perhaps too uxo- 
rious a reliance upon her) to solicit a grant of letters of nobility forhim. In this 
she was unsuccessful, but she procured a transfer of his station as inspector-ge- 
neral from Amiens to Lyons ; an agreeable change, as it placed him in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of his friends and relations—Villefranche his birth-place, be- 
ing very near Lyons. In 1787 she made an excursion to Geneva with her hus- 
band ; but here she was terribly disgusted on finding no statue erected to her 
adored Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

She was still resident at Lyons when the revolution broke out; it was hailed 
By Roland and herself with equal ardour, and they both assisted in editing the 
Courrier de Lyon, contributing several articles in favour of the ‘new order of 
things.” Madame Roland furnished an account of the Lyonese Federation of 
the 30th of May, 1790, and gave the details with so much energy and talent that 
more than 60,000 copies of the number were sold. Her incognita enabled her 
to enjoy her triumph with the greatest satisfaction. Believing that in the revo- 
lution she saw the application of the republican principles she had so long ad- 
mired, she followed with the closest attention the progress of the labours of the 
national assembly, and studied with deep interest the talents of the more remar- 
kable among the deputies. Her husband being sent as a deputy-extraordinary, 
to make representations on behalf of the city of Lyons, of the wretched condi- | 
tion of trade, twenty thousand mechanics being almost in a state of destitution, 
she accompanied him to Paris in February, 1791. There both husband and wife 
plunged deeply into the polities of the time, he associating himself with the fa- 
mous jacobin club; she attending regularly the sittings of the assembly, and ga- 
thering a sort of committee of the chief republican leaders around her at her 
soirées, held three times a week. After a considerable stay, during which Ro- 
land achieved the object of his mission, they returned to Lyons, where they (for 
almost all Roland's political actions were prompted or participated by his wife) 
founded a jacobin club in correspondence with that of Paris, and used every ex- 
ertion to forward the views of the republicans ; but, the office of inspector-ge- 
neral being abolished by one of the last acts of the assembly, Roland and his 
wife returned to Paris in December. 

Here the connection with the jacobin party was renewed and strengthened ; 
and when the nnfortunate king was advised, as a measure of prudence, to re- 
ceive some meinbers of the republican party into his councils, Brissot, who ex- 
ercised the chief influence in the formation of the ministry, proposed Roland as 
amember. There wasno honester man—perhaps it is not tov much to say 
there was none so honest as Roland among his party: in an intimate knowiedge 
of the trades and manufactures of the kingdom none surpassed him ; his works 
on those subjects are his witnesses ; but he was a stern, unflinching republican, 
formed in the model of old Rome, and, as a politician, quite unable to lead or 
govern a kingdom in a state of anarchy. It was impossible that a tinister 
should serve a monarch, and uphold a republican faction at the same time ; and 
the famous letter which he addressed to the sovereign on the occasion of his re- 
fusing to sanction a decree uf the assembly against the priests, who had been de- 
nounced by the minister as factious, led to hisdismissal on the 10th of June. It 
has been said thet Madame Roland was the author of this letter, which was 
widely circulated, and, in Parisian phrase, produced ‘an immense sensation.” 
There can be no doubt that she advised, and probably re-vised it, asit is well 
known that her husband took no important political step without consulting 
her. 

After the terrible 10th of August, Roland was cheered beck to his station by 
the jacobins ; but the horrors of the 2d and 3d of September made him and all 
honest Frenchmen pause, and he, withthe party of the Girondins, still fought 
the battle of comparative moderation. As early as December, an attempt had 
been made to destroy his wife. She was cited to answer acalumnious denunci- 
ation, but defended herself with such a graceful eloquence that her very enemies 
were silent, and were forced to admire her. Convinced at length that there was 
no longer any hope for the Girundin party, she advised her husband to resign his 
portfolio, but he retained it until the 31st May (1793,) when the arrest of the 
chief of his party being decreed, he was obliged to seek safety in flight; she as- 
sisted him to esvape, but although she might have saved herself, she chose to 
remain. ‘It isa greater trouble,” said she, ‘to escape from injustice, than to 
submit to it.” Doubtless she did not anticipate the extreme proceedings adopt- 
ed against her Although the section de Beaurepaire, the division of the city in 
which she resided, interceded for he r, she was thrown into the dungeons of the 

Abbaye on the Ist of June, and shortly after removed to Sainte Pélagie. Here 
she conducted herself with much dignity, occupying herself with reading, espe- 
cially Tacitus, for whose works she conceived a peculiar affection ; here also 
she composed her memoirs. a singular but most interesting composition. Her 
friends formed a plan of escape for her, which she rejected, lest it should com- 
proinise the safety of her husband. 

She had formed a very clear judgment of the character of the existing go- 
vernjuent. “It is,” said she, “a sort of motister, in form and action equally 
revolting ; all it touches it destroys, and Will devour even itself.” Wishing, 
doubtless, to hasten this consummativn, she, by means of Duperret, a member 
of the convention, entered into correspondence with Barbaroux and Buzot, who 
where then at Caen, on tné subject of a rising in the provinces; but Duper- 
ret was seized, and an accusation against Madame Roland founded onthe papers 

in his possession. On the ist October, the day of the execution of Brissot and 
the deputies of the Gironde, she was transferred to the Conciergerie, placed in 
an infected apartment, with no bed, save one which another prisoner resigned to 
her, and that unfurnished with sheets. She had provided herself with opium, 
that she might at will escape from her persecutors; but she determined not to 











make use of it, as her execution, she believed, might be of service to her coun- 


She Albion. 


self, but cannot save me.” Then drawing a ring from her finger, she gavo it 
to him, saying, “ Accept from me this last proof of gratitude : alas! it is all 
I have left to bestow.” 

She left the prison in the morning calm and composed, and appeared be- 
fore her judges dressed all in white, and with more than usual care ; her long 
dark hair, which flowed in ringlets, reached her waist. When, after condemna- 
tion, she appeared at the portal, she made a sign to ber friends that she was 
doomed to death; then stepping lightly into the cart ich stood ready to 
convey her to the scaffold, she endeavoured to cheer the spirits of her compa- 
nion, Lainarche, the director of the manufacture of pee who was to share 
her fate. Passing by the statue of Liberty, she exelaimed, “O liberty ! what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” words which have been long remembered 
and often repeated, not entirely, we may hope, without effect; and if so, Ma- 
dame Roland will indeed not have died in vain. So perfectly tranquil was she, 
that at the foot of the scaffold she demanded writing materials, to record, as 
she said, the thoughts and the new ideas that had entered her mind on the 
way toher execution. They were denied; but, had they been granted, we 
should have possessed a curious record of the last thoughts of a very noble 
woman. 

She shrank not from the last appalling ceremonies and died on the 8th of 
November, 1795, at the age of 40. : 

She predicted that her husband would not long survive her, and she was right. 
He was at Rouen when he received the tidings of his wife’s death. He at first 
resolved to go to Paris, and deliver himself up ; but recollecting that his execu 
tion would involve the confiscation of all his property, and thus deprive his ‘> 
ter of all means of support, he resolved to end his life with his own hand. € 
accordingly went out alone, about two leagues from the town on the Paris road, 
and then turning into a by-path, sat down on the side of the ditch, and placing 
the handle of a sword-cane which he carried against the trunk of a tree, he 
transfixed himself on the blade. He must have expired without a struggle ; 
for, when his body was found, the attitude was unchanged, and his face per- 
fectly tranquil. His remains were carried into Rouen, where they suffered ma- 
ny brutal indignities from the populace.—London Saturday Journal. 
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IRISH HARPERS. 


The Ancient Music of Ireland, arranged for the Piano-forte ; to which is pre- 
fixed a Dissertation on the Irish Harp and Harpers, including an Accovnt of 
the e Melodies of Ireland. By Edward Bunting. Dublin, Hodges & 
Smith. 

The attention excited by the publication of the Skene Manuscript, and by the 
production of Mr. Chappell’s carefully-edited collection of English Airs, was 
not likely to pass, without a corresponding ‘“ demonstration” being made in 
Ireland ;—not that Mr. Bunting’s work has been hastily put together, by way 
of companion to the Scottish and the English antiquarian record of music. He 
was in the field long before Mr. Dauney or Mr. Chappell—before Mr. Moore and 
Sir John Stevenson, in conjunction, sent the Irish melodies to every corner of 
the singing world, his more modest, but more valuable collections, which ap- 


peared severally in 1796 and 1809, had given the public, in an unpolished staie, | 


many of the specimens of ancient song, which the poet and the adapter were to 
work up into symmetrical an¢ captivating forms. Forty-eight years ago, as his 
preface tells us, ‘‘the great meeting of the harpers at Belfast” rivetted his 
admiration for the national music of his country, and quickened his desire to col- 
lect, record, and save from oblivion ‘‘ the dear, dear, sweet old Irish tunes,” as 
harper O'Neill called them. He soon began to travel with the express purpose 
of gathering ; visited Derry and Tyrone, spending, subsequently, much time 
with Hempson, who, though then bed-ridden, and ‘over one hundred years 
old,” had not so entirely forgotten the cunning management of “the Queen of 
Music’’—thus was his harp poetically styled—but that he was able, not only to 
enrich Mr. Bunting’s collection with several melodies of great beavty ; but al- 
so to impart to that gentleman ‘“‘his peculiar mode of playing and fingering— 
the identical manner described by Cambrensis—together with a great number of 
the terms of musical science used among the old Irish harpers.” Besides the 
tunes themselves, their history, and the manner in which they ought to be play- 
ed and varied, Mr. Bunting also collected much curious and characteristic anec- 
dote of the wandering guild of musicians by whom they were cultivated and 
kept in remembrance ; and, ere we come to examine the intrinsic value of his 
collection, and to attempt to determine the place it should occupy among the 
materials for a comprehensive and philosophical history of ancient music, we 
will throw together a few anecdotes and traits from the many scattered through 
his preface and introductory essays, such as shall bring before the reader that in- 
dividual now extinct—the old Irish Harper. 

We donot intend, with Mr. Bunting, to go back to the days of Cambrensis 
and Dante in our description of the character we desire to exhibit. We know, 
indeed, that the instrament existed from even an earlier period, in so perfect a 
form, that musical system and science must have been required on the part of 
the minstrel. We know, too, that—besides being employed by the ballad- 
mongers who beguiled the leisure of Brian Boru, and the mourners, who sung 
the caoinan (or dirge) and its goll over his remains,—it was in use, like all the 
other éools of art, among the early ecclesiastics, whence its practitioners may 
be assumed to have possessed general cultivation. From the amount of infor- 
mation collected by Mr. Bunting, the harp seems indeed, in some measure, to 
apportion itself to the service of persons of wealth, condition, and intelligence ; 
while the bag-pipes, for which a greater antiquity is claimed by some contro- 
versialists, and which have survived the harp, may possibly have been more 
largely in use among the people. But these speculations are, after all, too 
vague to be accepted as facts ; and it is not till we come to the seventeenth cen- 
tury that we find any of those names and anecdotes of which we are in quest— 
the disappointing words, ‘‘ author unknown,” being prefixed to a large portion 
of the tunes in the collection before us. 

The first among the later harpers mentioned by Mr. Bunting, is Rory Dall 
O’Cahan—known in the Scottish tradition as Rory Dall Morison—a man of fa- 
mily, being the chief of the O’Cahans, of the O’Cahan county; and a man of 
substance, too, inasmuch as, during one of his visits to Scotland, he presented 
himself at the court of James the Sixth, with a retinue becoming ‘‘a gentleman 
of figure.’ He is, from these circumstances, surmised to have practised the 
art, in the first instance, as an amateur, and to beguile the affliction of his blind- 
ness. Since the days, indeed, of Prince Senmimar, cf Japan, who wept away 
his sight for the loss of his mistress, and thence, for his solace, established a cer- 
tain union or fraternity of blind musicians, who bear the name of Tekis, 
music has been the almost inevitable resource of persons thus afilicted. It was 
but the other day—to ramble wide in our illustration—that in one of the Caracci 
pictures of the Lucca collection, we were admiring, as a touch of nature, the 
violin, borne by the sightless mendicant upon whose eyes Christ is working the 
miracle! But toreturn to Rory :—like many an Irish gentleman of later days, 
he appears to have lived beyond his means. After the traditions of his compo- 
sing Purth Atholl, Purth Gordon, Purth Lennox, and other Purths, or harp 
lessons, in acknowledgment of the courteous entertainment he received in many 
noble Scottish houses ;—and of his leaving Eglintoun Castle in displeasure, be- 
cause its lady was too peremptory in demanding a tune ;—and of his reply to 
King James, when, on occasion of the monarch’s familiarity, he said, ‘* A great- 
er than King James has laid his hand on my shoulder !”” meaning O’Neill—comes 
a mournfully common end tothe history. We read of his dying in Scotland in 
indigent circumstances, and leaving to the Lord Macdonald, in whose house he 
died, a harp and tuning key, “ the latter finely ornamented with gold, silver, and 
precious stones, and said to have been worth eighty or a hundred guineas.” Be 
sides offering us glimpses of the Irish gentleman-harper, the guest at noble 
houses, and the companion of royalty, these notices of Rory Dall’s progresses 
are worthy of attention, as illustrating what we have so often dwelt on, in exa- 
mining national music, namely, the extreme difficulty of determining the paren- 
tage of disputed airs, when any intercourse has subsisted between the two con- 
tending countries. One of Rory Dall’s tunes, ‘ Lude’s Supper,’ is published 
in Daniel Dow’s collection of Scottish Airs ; but it is likely that one so courted 
and so popular should not only pass through, but reside in a stranger land, and 
leave such small traces there of the talent which gained him love or welcome? 
—or that he should return, without carrying with him, in exchange for his 
Purths, some of the old melodies,—no one’s property,—which the retainers of 
the Atholls, or Lennoxs, or Macdonalds, had handed down from father to son, 
and which it may have been reserved for his skil] and science to put into shape, 
ere naturalizing the exotics among his own people and kindred? That this, 

again,is all speculation, we know ; nor should we repeat it, even with so strong an 
example in its support, but for the persevering resolution with which all collec- 
tors of national music have forgotten or refused to entertain it. The very neat 
name we come to corroborates its importance. Miles Reilly, of Killincarra,was 
universally referred to by the harpers at Belfast ‘as the composer of the origi- 
nal Lochabar’’—the air having, on the same authority, been carried over into 


try. On the day of her trial, as the examinatiun of pre-condemned unfortunates | Scotland by Thomas Connallon, the “ great harper,” who settled in Edinburgh, 
was mockingly termed, she left the prison with a firm and cheerful aspect, and | was made a baillie of the town, and there died 


she conducted herself in a firm and neble manner before the tribunal. But 
she was brutally insulted : questions touching her womanly honour were un- 
blushingly put to her, and she returned in tears—the tears of offended modesty 





Madame Talma, the wife of the celebrated tragedian, was a partner of Madame | many pleasant adventures 


} 


Roland's prison She re 
upon the harpsichord; but the strains were, she says, so wild, so unearthly, 
they were terrible 


went over all the points he proposed to urge in her defence. She 


will be useless, Do not appear in court to-morrow. You will destroy your- 


lates that her unhappy friend spent the night in playing 


She that evening had an interview with her counsel, Cheveau Legarde, who | 
listened to | 
bim in silence ; but when he concluded, she said, ** My friend, all you can say | 
i After regaling for some time, Heffernan was called up, who was, by this time, 


Nor was London without its Irish minstrels, as familiar companions to the 
| great and noble. Cornelius Lyons, the friend and contemporary of Carolan, was 
| brought over to the metropolis by the Earl of Antrim, and took part with him In 

“His Lordship,” says O'Neill, from whom Mr. Bunting derived the anecdote, 

** was both a wit and a poet, and delighted in equality where vulgarity was not 
too gross. Atone time, he and Lyons, in London, went to the house of a fa- 


mous Irish harper, named Heffernan, who kept a tavern there ; but, beforehand, 
they formed the following plan ‘T will call you Cousin Burke,’ said his Lord 
ship. ‘ You may either call me Cousin Randall or my Lord, as you please 


| 





_ well aware of the dignity of his guests from the conversation and livery of his 

Lordship’s servants. When Heffernan came into the room, he was desired to 
bring his harp and sit down, which he did, and played a good many tunes in a 
| grand style. His Lordship then called upon his cousin Burke to play a tune. 

he supposed cousin, after many apologies, at length took up the harp and play- 
ed some of his best airs. Heffernan, after listening a little w ile, started up,and 
exclaimed, ‘ My Lord, you may call him Cousin Burke, or what you please, but, 
dar dieh, he plays upon Lyons’ fingers.’ What is very extraordinary, Heffernan 
had never seen Sethe before. His Lordship then retired, leaving the minstrels 
. indulgein Bacchanalian rivalry, which O'Neill assures us they did * like bards 
of old.’” 

Perhaps the last words of this anecdote give us a hint of the manner in which 
Rory Dall’s wealth melted away. A less apocryphal deduction is, that the har- 
pers had as many styles of performance, well known among each other by repu- 
tation, as the Liszts and Chopins of these pianoforte days. A part of these indi- 
vidualities seems to have laid in the style of gracing and variation-making : 
the variations of Lyons, of sume of which Mr. Bunting is poss 
“evince a very graceful and elegant genius.” Une theme mentioned 
as embroidered by him, is the tune of “ Green Sleeves ”’—the John Bull-ship of 
which, our readers will remember, we questioned when noticing Mr. Chappell’s 
collection (Athen. No. 643), on the score of its strong family likeness to se- 
veral recognized Irish and Scotch tunes. Does not its selection by a national 
harper give a colour to our protest! We throw out the hint, as a pretty object 
for contention among the antiquarians. Carolan—the Carolan—is the next name 
on Mr. Bunting’s list. Being born in the year 1670,—as his compositions were, 
nany of them, notoriously written in direct emulation of the solus and concer- 
‘os of Corelli, Geminiani, Vivaldi, and other of the scientific early Italian vio- 
linists, he might, perhaps, be considered as more national in his harp-playing than 
in his melody-making, were it not on the score of his Planxties—tiose joyous, 
rollocking tunes, which are as national as the shillelagh or the shamrock. Caro- 
lan, too, was a blind man, endowed with the strong memory and acuteness which 
so often compensates for loss of sight, with all the passions, too, which run wild 
ina spoiled child of genius. He was an enthusiastic lover—a pretty anecdote 
being extant, of his recognizing, when on a pilgrimage to Lough Derg, the lady 
he had loved when young, ‘by the touch of her hand, in assisting her out of 
the ferry-boat.’”" He was a hard-drinker—a better composer than a harpist (in 
the former capacity, making use of the buttons of his coat, as representing the 
lines and spaces); but, whether as composer or harpist, he appears to have been 
as violent in his vain glory as Scott’s Wandering Willie himself (Vide Redgaunt- 
let), when forestalled at the Brokenburn fisher’s dance by ‘‘the pipe and tabor 
Simon of Sowport, frae the Nicol forest.’ This the following anecdote illus- 
trates, though we cannot exactly agree with Mr. Bunting that “it effectually ne- 
gatives the possibility of ‘ Bumper Squire Jones,’ which has been recently claim- 
ed as an English tune, being other than the legitimate and spontaneous offspring 
of Carolan’s own genius.” 

“Carolan, when he came to the county of Antrim, used to resort to Money- 
glass, the residence of Thomas Morris Jones, Esq. When he was composing 

the music of that celebrated song. the paraphrase of which, by Baron Dawson, 

has immortalized the ‘ Bumper Squire,’ he was overheard A Moore, the 
| keeper of a tavern in the town of Antrim, where he put up. Moore had a rea- 
| dy ear for music, and played tolerably on the violin, so that when Carolan, after 
| completing his inimitable piece, came to him, boasting that he had now struck 
out a melody which he was sure would please the Squire, Moore was prepared 
not only to insist, like our English contemporary (Mr. Chappell) that the air 
was an old and common one, but actually to play it, note for note, on the violin. 
This, of course, threw Carolan into an ungovernable fury. — However, when his 
passion had spent itself, an explanation took place, and a drinking bout, the usu- 
al termination of such scenes, concluded the affair. When at Castle Archdall, 
too, a similar trick was played upon him by Lyons, who stole his tune of ‘ Mrs. 
Archdall,’ during its composition, and, to enhance his annoyance, assumed the 
character of one Berreen, a strolling harper of mean abilities, the very mention 
of whose name was enough to excite Carolan’s bile. To render the deception 
more complete, Lyons got a humorous fellow, called M‘Dermott, to mimic Ber- 
reen’s voice while he played ‘ Mrs. Archdall,’ in the most wretched style, on the 
harp. Sogreat was Carolan’s rage, that he protested he would never enter the 
door of Castle Archdall again, if Berreen were not immediately put into the 
stocks. To the stocks they accordingly dragged, or pretended to drag, Mc'Der- 
mott, and the deception was continued until Carolan himself made the wag 
fain to resume his natural voice, by belabouring him with his cane where he 
sat.” 

The traits and anecdotes given of Denis a Hampsy, or Hempson, “ the man 
with two heads,” (so ealled, from an enormous excrescence or wren at the back 
of his head,) are still more characteristic. They are principally, however, con- 
tained in a letrer addressed by the Rev. Mr. Sampson to Lady Morgan, (then 
Miss Owenson,) which that lady—one of the first, by her writings and collections 
to call attention to the old music of Jreland—published in her * Wild Irish Girl.’ 
It is needless, therefore, to dwell upon them here circumstantially—enough to 
remind the reader, as throwing light upon the training and position of the Irish 
minstrel, that Hempson was tabght the harp by Bridget O’Cahan, “ for in these 
old times,” said he, ‘* women as well as men were taught the harp ;” and that he 
began his professional career by being for six months received into the house of 
counsellor Canning, at Garvagh, who, with Squire —— and Doctor Bacon, 
‘joined to buy hima harp.” Hempson, too, like Rory Dall and Connallon be- 
fore him, took his Irish tunes over to Scotland. In his second visit thither, in 
1745, he was brought by Colonel Kelly, of Roscommon, and Sir Thomas Sheri- 
dan, into the Pretender’s presence ; for whom he played, first alone, then with 
fur fiddles joining him. Hempson yielded to none in his affectionate and al- 
most superstitious veneration for the ancient airs, of which he was one of the 
last depositories. He retained the antique way of playing—* catching the 
string between the flesh and the nail, not like the other harpers of his day, who 
pulled it by the fleshy part of the finger alone.” In his old days, he shrunk 
from performing the old tunes, not caring to expose them to an unbelieving ge- 
neration. He died like a true bard, dolefully poor, but with ‘the Queen of Mu- 
sic” in his hands, his harp being literally his bed-fellow, and its strings touched 
by him the day previous to his decease. 

Jerome Duigenan, another of the fraternity, but ‘not blind, was an excellent 
Greek and Latin scholar. His patron, Colonel Jones, of Drumshambo, was one 
of the representatives for the county of Leitrim ; and a somewhat apocryphal 
story is told, on O'Neill's authority, of that gentleman being so piqued by the 
performances of a Welsh harper, brought to Dublin by an English nobleman, 
that a bet of one hundred guineas was made that the Colonel could produce “a 
sweeter finger,” and that belonging to a man who “neither wore linen or 
woollen” The anecdote further relates, that to settle this wager, the Welsh 
and the Irish harper were allowed a trial of skill in the House of Commons be- 
fore business commenced, the Bucolic character of which must have been en- 
‘hanced by Duigenan, who was a tall, handsome man, appearing in his full 
Cauthack dress—** that is, a dress of beaten rushes, with something like a caddy, 
or plaid, of the same stuff, and a cap (the barrad of the old bards) shaped like a 
sugar-loaf, with many tassels.” Dominic Mungan, “ who regularly went the 
North-west Circuit of Ireland with the bar,” also belonged to the more reputable 
class of artists. One of his sons became Bishop of Limerick, another a physi- 
cian of eminence in the county of Monaghan, thanks to the provident and sensi- 
ble care of their father 

Of another quality was Echlin (or Ackland) Kane: a rambling and riotous 
genius. He vagabondized to Rome, where he, too, played before the Pre- 
tender ; subsequently he travelled into Spain, where, we are told, he was large- 
ly patronized by the many Irish then resident at Madrid, and would have even 
received a pension from the King, in compliment to his countrymen, but for his 
indiscretions. When these had exhausted the patience of his patrons (and large 
they must have been to chill Hibernian warm-heartedness to a blind countryman 
in a strange land !) he had only to sling his barp on his back, and putting the 
best foot foremost, to walk home : outstripping the post by his pedestrianism ; 
he being as remarkable for bodily strength as the Spanish roads were for dad- 
ness, [le was afterwards to be heard of in the Highlands, and Lord Macdonald 
gave him Rory Dall’s harp-key, of which mention has already been made. “ Mr. 
Gunn relates of him, that the Highland gentry occasionally found it necessary 
to repress his turbulence by cutting his na 1s, and so render him unable to play, 
till they grew again to their proper length.” Owen Keenan was another of the 
reckless and turbulent class, which, Mr. Bunting observes, increased of later 
days, to the extinetion of the more lettered, orderly, end respectable fraternity. 
Keenan, though blind, seems to have been the dashing, gay deceiver of the bal- 
lad, every inch of him. Being detected, Romeo-like, mounting on a ladder to 
woo the French governess of Mr. Stewart of Killymoon, he was committed to 
Omagh gaol “ on a charge, as is pres imed, of house-breaking.” 

“ There was at that time,” continues Mr? Bunting, “‘ a very good harper, also 
ho was of a respectable family in Tyrawley, county 


blind, called Higgins, w! l Ayra 
Mayo, and who travelled in better style than most otners of the fraternity ; he, 

















hearing of Keenan's mishap, posted down to Omagh, where his appearance 
readily procure i him admission to the gaol. The gaoler was irom home: his 
wife loved music and cordials ; these barpers, too, knew how to honour the 


amiable weakness of one who had once been abeauty. The resi It may be ima- 
oppressed with 


gined. The blind men stole the keys out of her pocket. w! 

love and music, made the turnkeys diunk, and, while Higgins stayed behind, 
like another Orpheus, charming Cerberus with his lyre, Keenan ‘marched out 
by moonlight merrily,’ with Higgins’s boy on his back, to guile him over a ford 


of the Strule, by which he took his route direct to Killymoon again, scaled the 
walls once more, and, finally. after another commitment for the ‘ ladder business, 


as O'Neill calls it, carried off his Julict, and married ber.” 
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The of the romance is unworthy of the beginning. The pair emigrated 
te pa ody where the Juliet turned out a faithlows Cressida ! “” 

Enough of these wild stories, interesting though they be, as exhibiting to us a 
character now obsolete, and a state of society, in which the musician took a po- 
aition as household companion and favourite, at once more intimate and equal 
than he has ever possessed with us. The Irish families, indeed, among which 

urper was domesticated, must not only have been patrons, but proficients 
im the art, if the household of Mr. Irwin, of Streamstown, be in anywise a speci- 
men. “This gentleman,” says O'Neill, ‘had four sons and three daughters 
who were all proficients : no instrument was unknown to them. There was at 
one time a meeting in his house of forty-six musicians, who played in the follow- 
img order : the thrée Miss Irwins at the piano, myself at the harp ; gentlemen 
flutes, six ; gentlemen violoncellos. two; common pipers, ten; gentlemen fid- 
ders, twenty ; gentlemen clarionets, four.” 

Strenuous efforts seem to have been made by the gentry of Ireland to protect 
a calling which had been not merely brought into disrepute at the close of the 
last century, by the excesses and turbulences of the Kanes and Keenans, too 
flagrant to bear the light of modern civilization, but also, in a good measure, su- 
perseded by musical interests, more fashionable, and of greater varietv. Hence 
the meeting held at Granard in 1781, at the instance of an Irish resident at Co- 

en, who remitted sufficient funds for premiums, &c., and who, even at 
that distance, stirred up the gentry of the county to do something for the 
preservation of a guild, the members of which had of old so largely contributed 
to the enjoyments of their domestic life. A concourse of harpers took place, 
and a splendid ball was afterwards held ; not the least characteristic incident of 
which is, that one Mr. Burrowes, a steward, and tolerable judge of music, was 
made so angry, by what he conceived to be an unfair adjudication of the prizes, 
* that he thrust his cane through one of the windows.” Subsequently, the Harp 
Society of Belfast was founded, after the great meeting of 1792, and the Harp 
Association of Dublin. The last public attempt to keep alive ‘the traditions of 
“the Queen of Music,” was made by a body of residents in India, who remitted 
£1,100 for the encouragement and maintenance of a nativnal institution with 
that object—*‘ Old as it may appear,” adds Mr. Bunting, in a note, 

“ A warm admirer of music was found in those remote parts, in the late King 
ef Oude. This potentate had contracted a partiality for our harp and music 
from the resemblance they bore to the music and to some of the instruments of 
his own country, which were, like the Irish harp, strung with wire. In conse- 

e, he caused application to be made, through the late John Williamson 

‘alton, Esq. of Lisburn (then a principal of the mercantile house of Macintosh 
& Co. at Calcutta), to the Editor, at that time one of the managers of the 
Harp Society at Belfast, requesting that the Society would send hima harper 
and a piper, for whom he proposed to make a splendid provision, The Society 
were unwilling to part with Rainey, thea master of the school, and there was no 
ether harper who could be deemed sufficiently master of his instrument to sup- 

the musical pretensions of the country with credit at a foreign court. 
omen not to treat his Highness's commands with disrespect, the Society for- 
warded him a very good piper, provided with a pair of excellent Irish union bag- 
ipes. This piper was honourably received, and much caressed, at Calcutta, 
fF having addicted himself to arrack, he lost his opportunities, and never reach- 
ed his destination. The story goes that he was drowned in the Ganges, having 
fallen off the forecastle of the pleasure-barge sent to convey him to his High- 
ness’s residence while playing on the pipes.” 

Furthermore, there but remains to be told the melancholy fact, that the last 
languishing Harp Society is, probably, by this time extinct. ‘Our gentry,” 
says Mr. M’Adam, in answer to Mr. Bunting’s letter of inquiry on the subject, 
“are too scarce, and too little national, to encourage itinerant harpers as of oid ; 
besides, the taste and fashion of music no longer bears upon our national instru- 
ment.” All that could be done to avert this catastrophe, our agreeable, zealous 
author appears to have done. If, however, he could not, by his exertions, per- 
petuate the love of the harp, or train up for the O's and Mac’s of the Victorian 
epoch, a body of minstrels to take the place of the Rory Dalls and Carolans of 
other days, he has been at least most worthily instrumental in perpetuating their 

ings. In this capacity, as a collector and editor of melodies,—and of 
be tunes and their mauner of being performed, we shall speak in another ar- 
ticle. 





2 a 
THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 
Narrative of the War in Afghanistan in 1838-9. By Capt. H. Havelock. 
2 vols. 

In a military and political point of view—but chiefly the former—this is by 
far the most important and valuable contribution we have yet had, to the history 
of one of the moat brilliant campaigns that has hithorto illustrated our arms in 
India. Captain Havelock, at the time it was determined to assembie an army 





deed, for regular street firing, but in turn each loaded section gave its volley, 
and them made way for the next, which, crowding to the front, poured in a dead- 
ischarge at half pistol-shot amongst the defenders. Thus this forlorn hope 

dually their way onward, until at length its commanders, and their lead- 
es, beheld, over the heads of their infuriated opponents, a small portion of 
blue sky, and a twinkling star or two, and then, in a moment, the headmost sol- 
diers found themselves within the place. Resistance was overborne, and no 
sooner did these four companies feel themselves established in the fortress, than 
a loud cheer, which was heard beyond the pillars, announced their triumph to 
the troops without.”—=Vol. ii. pp. 75, 77. 

There is an intensity of interest excited by descriptive passages of this na- 
ture, which nothing but the feeling of their literal truth, and the vast conse- 
quence involved in them, caus@ to arise. But mark what follows,—by which it 
will be seen that, but for the eaution of Brigadier (now General Sir Robert) 
Sale in not placing too much reliance on the first information he received as to 
the exact result of the explosion,—not only would the gallant “forlorn hope,” 
who had already penetrated into the garrison, have been lost; but the fortress 
itself would, in all probability, have been to this day in the hands of Dost Mo- 
hammed ! 

“But, oh! the fugitive character of human success, even in its brightest 
moments! How nearly was all ruined by the error of an instant! Brigadier 
Sale, while his skirmishers were closing by sound of bugle, had steadily and 
promptly pressed forward to support the forlorn hope. As he moved on, he met 
an engineer officer, evidently suffering from the effects of the recent explosion, 
and anxiously inquired of him how the matter went beyond the bridge. This 
gallant person had been thrown to the ground by the bursting of the powder, 
and though he had not received any distinct wound, fracture, or contusion, was 
shaken in every limb by the concussion. His reply was that the gate was blown 
in, but that the passage was choked up, and the forlorn hope could not force an 
entrance. Brigadier Sale was too cool and self-possessed not to be able at once 
to draw the inference that to move on under such circumstances was to expose 
his troops to certain destruction. He ordered the retreat to be sounded. The 
tempestuous character of the weather, and the noise of the fire of small arms 
did not prevent this signal from being heard even by the reserve ; but it con- 
veyed the order which British soldiers are always slowest in obeying. The co- 
lumn, however, made a full halt in the path of victory. But the check was not 
of long duration. The brigadier, perfectly calm at this moment of supposed 
difficulty, addressed himself to another engineer officer, with whom he happily 
fell in at this interesting moment. The latter assured him that though the pas- 
sage of the gateway was much impeded, the advanced stormers, under Colonel 
Dennie, had already won their way through it. The brigadier promptly gave 
the signal to move on. 

“ But the delay, short as it had been, was productive of mishief. It had left 
a considerable interval between the forlorn hope and Brigadier Sale’s column, 
and just as the latter, in which the queen’s regiment was leading, had pressed 
into the gateway, a large body of Affghans, driven headlong from the ramparts 
by the assault and fire of Colone! ]'ennie’s force, rushed down towards the 
opening, in the hope of that way effecting their escape. Their attack was made 
upon the rear company of the queen's, and the leading files of the Bengal Eu- 
ropean regiment. The encounter with these desperate men was terrific. 
Fad fiercely assaulted, and fora moment drove back, the troops opposed to 
them. 

“ One of their number, rushing over the fallen timbers,brought down Brigadier 
Sale by a cut in the face with his sharp shumsheer. The Affghan repeated his 
blow as his opponent was falling, but the pammel, not the edge of his sword, 
this time took effect, though with stunning violence. He lost his footing, how- 
ever, in the effort, and Briton and Affghan rolled together amongst the fractured 
timbers. Thus situated, the first care of the brigadier was to master the wea- 
pon of his adversary. He snatched at it, but one of his fingers met the edge of 
the trenchant blade. He quickly withdrew his wounded hand, and adroitly re- 
placed it over that of his adversary, so as to keep fast the hilt of his shumsheer. 
But he had an active and powerful opponent, and was himself faint from loss of 
blood. Captain Kershaw, of the 13th, aide-de-camp to Brigadier Baumgardt, 
happened, in the mé/ée, to approach the scene of conflict; the wounded leader 
recognised, and called to him for aid. Kershaw passed his drawn sabre through 
the body of the Affghan; but still the desperado continued to struggle with 
frantic violence. At length, in the fierce grapple, the brigadier for a moment 


dealt him, with his right, a cut from his own sabre, which cleft his skull from the 
crown to the eyebrows. The Moohummedan once shouted “ Ue Ullah,” and 
never spoke or moved again. 

“The leader of the column regained his feet, and feeling himself for the mo- 
ment incapable of personal exertion, yet calmly directed the movements of his 
men, who, after a fierce struggle, in which many ghastly wounds were exchang- 





for the avowed purpose of restoring Shahooja to the throne of his ancestors, 
was serving at Kurnal, as adjutant of the 13th light infantry ; but on the arrival 
of Sir Willoughby Cotton, commander of the Bengal forces, to assume the 
command of his division of the army assembled for the purpose just named, 
he applied to the commander-in-chief for an additional aide-de-camp, and Cap- 
tein Havelock ultimately received that appointment. His position, therefore, 
was peculiarly favourable to the production of a narrative of the events which 
ensued during the campaign about to open; and the circumstance of his ha- 


ving some experience as a writer, in connexion with “‘ The Three Campaigns” | 


im Ava, thirteen years before, added materially to his capacity for the due fulfil- 

ment of the task he proposed to himself from the outset, of narrating the milita- 

y Saree of the campaign, provided they should prove of a character to justify 
step. 

Thus much of the origin of this work. With regard to the general character, 
and much of the particular detail of the highly interesting events which occur- 
red during the campaign in Affghanistan,they have excited such universal atten- 
tion in Europe, and been so ably commented on in various quarters, that we shall 
not dwell at any length upon the view taken of them ir. Captain Havelock’s werk. 
But we must say, with regard to its general execution, that, with some defects 
of arrangement, and some marks of haste in putting the matcrials together, the 
narrative is highly creditable to the writer's spirit of observation, his impartiality, 
and his desire and determination to tell the exact truth on all the points he touch- 
es upon. In a word, the merit and value of this work consists in the bond fide 
character of the pictures it gives of all the leading events of the campaign— 
or rather the entire war; and the impression it leaves of those pictures having 
been taken at the time and on the spot to which they refer On the other hand, 
the narrative not seldom (as if unconsciously on the writer’s part), assumes the 
“journal” form, in the midst of that unbroken and subsequently constructed 
narrative which is its professed character: thus conveying the idea, or rather 
showing the certainty, that some portions of the original journal avowedly 
kept by the author, has crept in verbatim as it was written at the time. We 
name this merely as a (perhaps unavoidable) result of the haste with which 
the work has necessarily been got out to meet the excitement caused by its 
subject matter : and the truth is, that we had rather, in some respects, have 
seen the actual journal in its rude state. Upon the whole, however, the work 
is very ably and creditably written, and it furnishes—as we have hinted at the 
@utset—by far the most comprehensive as well as the most intelligivle and in- 
teresting account the public have yet received of the military operations of the 
brief but brilliant war in question. 

The storming of Ghuznee of course maintains the principal place in the nar- 
rative, and the description of it bears out all the impressions we have heretofore 
received as to the happy boldness of the coup by which it was rendered success- 
fal ;—not, however, without impressing us with a rather fearful notion of what 
might have beer: the consequences on the entire war, had not the garrison been 
taken so utterly by surprise as they were: for the truth is, that the celebrated 
blowing up of the Cabool-gate would not have afforded a practicable breach in 
any case but that of troops that were put hors de combat by the surprise and 
dread of a wholly unlooked-for catastrophe : and in the event of its having been 
defended from the first attack, the army was nat provided with the means of suc- 
cessfully storming the place. ‘The extremely hazardous nature of the attempt 
just referred to, and the fatal consequences of failure in it, may be guessed at 
from the following passage, describing the state of circumstances immediately 
after the destruction of the Cabool-gate. 

“ The engineers had done their work boldly, prudently, skilfully. Captain 
Thomson and his coadjutors had crept silently along the bridge, or causeway, 
which afforded a passage across the wet ditch, and up the steep, defended by 
loopholes which led to the gate. Close to the massive portal he had piled the 
bags, and fired the hose, or saucisse, attached to them. His explosion party 
effected this in about two minutes; and then retired under such cover as 
they could find, to watch the progress and results of their pyrotechny. 
The enemy were still in ignorance of the nature of the scheme laid for their de- 
strcction. Anxious, however, to discover the cause of the bustle which they 
ee heard in the direction of the important entrance, they now displayed a 

rge and brilliant blue light on the widened rampart immediately above the 
gate. But they had not time to profit by its glare, when the powder exploded, 
shivered the massive barricade in pieces, and brought down in hideous ruin into 
the age below, masses of masonry and fractured beams. 

@ stormers, under Colonel Dennie, rushed, as soon as they heard the bugle 
signal, into the smoking and darkened opening before them, and found them- 
selves fairly opposed, hand to hand, by the Affghans, who had quickly recovered 
from their surprise. Nothing could be distinctly seen in the narrow passage but 
the clash of sword-blade against bayonet was heard on every side. The little 
band had to grope its way between the yet standing walls in darkness, which 
the glimmer of the blue light did not dissipate, but rendered more perplexing. 


But it was necessary to force a passage ; there was neither time nor space, ai 


ed, had now established themselves within the walls.”—Vol. ii., pp. 77, 80. 

Nothing can be more graphic ahd interesting than the remainder of Captain 
Havelock’s description of the storming and itsimmediate results. But our limits 
preclude further extract. We can only add, that the subsequent description of 
the flight and pursuit of Dost Mohammed, is scarcely less exciting than the por- 
tions we have quoted above, and that the whole work is worthy of the events 
which gave rise to it. 

———___ 


THE RUBY-THROATED HUMMING BIRD. 


BY MR. AUDUBON. 

Where is the person on seeing this lovely little creature moving on humming 
winglets through the air, suspended as if by magic, in it, flitting _ one flow- 
er to another, with motions as graceful as they are light and airy, pursuing its 
course over our extensive continent, and yielding new delights wherever it is 
seen ; where is the person, I ask of you, kind reader, who, on observing this 
glittering fragment of the rainbow, would not pause, admire, and instantly turn 
his mind with reverence toward the Almighty Creator, the wonders of whose 
hand we at every step discover, and of whose sublime conceptions we every- 
where observe the manifestation in his admirable system of creation ’—There 
breathes not such a person ; so kindly have we all been blessed with that intui- 
tive and noble feeling—admiration ! 

No sooner has the returning sun again introduced the vernal season, and cau- 
sed millions of plants to expand their leaves and blossoms to his genial beams, 
than the little Humming Bird is seen advancing on fairy wings, carefully visiting 
every opening flower-cup, and, like a curious florist, removing from each the 
injurious insects that otherwise would ere long cause their beauteous petals to 
droop and decay. Poised in the air, it is observed peeping cautiously, and with 
sparkling eye,into their innermost recesses, whilst the etherial motion of its pinions, 
so rapid and so light, appear to fan and cool the flower, without injuring its 
fragile texture, and produce a delightful murmuring sound, well adapted for lul- 
ling the insects to repose. Then is the moment for the Humming Bird to secure 
them. Its long delicate bill enters the cup of the flower, and the protruded 
double-tubed tongue, delicately sensible, and imbued with a glutinous saliva, 
touches each insect in succession, and draws it from its lurking place, to be in 
stantly swallowed. All this is done in a moment, and the bird, as it leaves the 
flower, sips so small a portion of its liquid honey, that the theft, we may swp- 
pose, is looked upon with a grateful feeling by the flower, which is thus kindly 
relieved from the attacks of her destroyers. 

The prairies, the fields, the orchards and gardens, nay, the deepest shades of 
the forests, are all visited in their turn, and everywhere the little birds meet 
with pleasure and with food. Its gorgeous throat in beauty and brilliancy baf- 
fles all competition. Now it glows with a fiery hue, and again it is changed to 
the deepest velvet black. ‘The upper parts of its delicate body are of resplen- 
dent changing green ; and it throws itself through the air with a swiftness and 
vivacity hardly conceivable. It moves from one flower to another like a gleam 
of light, upwards, downwards, to the right, and the left. In this manner, it 
searches the extreme northern portions of our country, following with great 
precaution the advances of the season, and retreats with equal care at the ap- 
proach of autumn. 

I wish it were in my power at this moment to impart to you, kind reader, the 
pleasure which I have felt whilst watching the movements, and viewing the 
manifestation of feelings displayed by a single pair of these most favourite little 
creatures, wher engaged in the demonstration of their love to each other :— 
how the male swells his plumage and throat, and, dancing on the wing, whirls 
around the delicate female ; how quickly he dives towards a flower, and returns 
with a loaded bill, which he offers to her to whom alone he feels desirous of be- 
ing united; how full of ecstacy he seems to be when his caresses are kindly 
received ; how his little wings fan her, as they fan the flowers, and he transfers 
to her bill the insect and the honey which he has procured with a view to please 
her ; how these attentions are received with apparent satisfaction ; how, soon 
after, the blissful compact is sealed; how, then, the courage and care of the 
male is redoubled ; how he even dares to give chase to the Tyrant Fly-catcher, 
hurries the blue-Bird and the Martin to their boxes ; and how, on sounding pi- 
nions, he joyously returns to the side of his lovely mate. Reader, all these proofs 
of the sincerity, fidelity, and courage, with which the male assures his mate of 
the care he will take of her while sitting on her nest, may be seen, and have 
been seen, but cannot be portrayed or described. 

Could you, kind reader, cast a momentary glance on the nest of the Humming 
Bird, and see, as I have seen, the newly-hatched pair ef young, little larger than 
humble-bees, naked, blind, and so feeble as scarcely to be able to raise their lit- 
tle bill to receive food from the parents; and could see those parents, full of 
anxiety and fear, passing and repassing within a few inches of your face, alight- 
ing On a twig not more than a yard from your body, waiting the result of your 
unwelcome visit ina state of the utmost despair,—you could not fail to be im- 














got uppermost. Still retaining the weapon of his enemy in his left hand, he | 
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pressed with the deepest pangs which parental affection feels on the unexpect- 
ed death of acherishedchild. Then how pleasing isit,on your leaving the spot 
to see the returning hope of the parents, when, after examining the nest, they 
find their nurslings untouched! You might then judge how pleasing it is to a 
mother of another kind, to hear the physician, who has attended her sick child, 
assure her that the crisis is over, and that her babe is saved. These are the 
scenes best fitted to enable us to partake of sorrow and joy, and to determine 
every one who views them to make it his study to contribute to the happiness of 
others, and to refrain from wantonly or maliciously giving them pain. 


A DIATRIBE AGAINST EARLY RISERS. 
From a Tour in Scotland. 


Why I endure them not is on this account,—there is a manifest intention on 
their part to let no one sleep longer than themselves. They evidently act from 
malice prepense ; though the degree of malice doth, in different subjects, vary. 
There is your ill-natured malicious and your good-humouredly malicious, but 
they both meet at the same goal—the destruction of your peace and quiet. 
These again are but subdivisions of two es peace-destroying bodies of men 
—the early risers upon compulsion, and the early risers by habit. Those who 
are early risers upon compulsion merely, the more saturnine portion revenge 
their wrongs upon the happier part of the community by robbing them of the 
blessings which themselves are forbidden to share any longer; while the more 
hilarious shout and stamp from vainglory at finding themselves in so unusual 4 
predicament as to be stirring before the rest of the world. But their vainglory 
requires witnesses. ‘They have done a meritorious thing; forsooth, they must 
proclaim it! and so they cackle over their morning achievements with as come- 
here-and-see-me an invitingness as Dame Partlet when she has laid an egg. But 
belonging to the early risers from habit, there is a deeper malice (a good-natured, 
habitual, early riser is so nearly an anomaly, that I will say nothing under that 
head); a more hideous, because spiteful, joyousness; a sort of impertinent, 
swaggering, bouncing pretension, as if they were better than their neighbours 
(your early riser is the true Pharisee) ; a wish by all the noise they can possibly 
make to advise the whole world that they are abroad ; that they have got to the 
ant, and considered their ways. They clap their wings, strut about, and crow 
to the tune of ‘up in the morning early,’ like so many dunghill cocks, sounding 
an insulting challenge to the whole race of slumberers, sleepers, and morning 
dozers (those truly excellent of the earth,) and frightening the peaceful proprie- 
ty of morning, which, of all times, most requires to be ushered in with stillness. 
I know not how others may feel, but if I begin my day stormy, I am of an un- 
quict spirit, thereafter, till nightfall. If unhappily denied morning sleep (which 
is best), I would, at least, bathe my spirit in (which is next best) morning tran- 
quillity. One may gather calmness and strength against the calamities of the 
coming day from the murmurings of distant falling waters, or the sighings of the 
wind through the tree-tops; but from noise! During the early hours one’s 
mental should be as lenient as one’s bodily food. One requires mild nourish- 
ment. 

‘Vacuis committere venis, 
Nil nisi bene decet,’ 
says Horace, or the Latin grammar. Most true; and depend upon it that from 
those who transgress the golden precept not much good, and very little greatness, 
can be expected. What beautiful imaginings can dwell with him who lingers 
never in the fairy landof morning dreams! What a lean, consumptive soul 
must he have who feedeth it never with the fatness of morning quiet? I will 
allow that an early riser may make a laudable politician, historian, polemic, ma- 
thematician, or metaphysician. He may have a vast talent for accumulating mo- 
ney. Early rising, and late taking rest, and eating the bread of carefulness, he 
may rise to be a bishop, or peradventure a judge; ay, a capital judge, as good as 
Jeffreys (was it not he, by the way, who always asked old women if they didnot 
get up early’); but of the highest faculty in man, imagination, he must be inca- 
pable. He-.could never be a poet. Hecould not construct an immortal ‘ Castle 
of Indolence,’ like dear idle Thomson, who loved to eat peaches as they grew 
on the wall, keeping his hands all the time in his breeches’ pockets ; nor could 
he write essays like Elia, that wise spirit who had heard of ‘ sun-risings, and 
suchlike gauds,’ but saith he has no desire to have ocular demonstration of the 
same, knowing that what he gained in fact he would lose in fancy. Talk to me 
of early birds and orient clouus, quotha! What are they to the melody and the 
splendour which we dreamers hear and see? [| should not like to have an early 
riser for my friend. The very look of such an one is repulsive, 
* Adust and thin, 
Wrapped in a night-gown of his own loose skin ;’ 
red-eyed and blinking for want of the precious collyrium of sleep ; wrinkled and 
old before his time. Ask dear Aunt S how she has continued to be a se- 
cond Ninon. She will reply by ten hours’ sleeps and morning slumbers. Early 
risers live not half their days, while they fondly think that they redouble them. 
Granting even that they exist to a good old age, can that be called life which is 
never more than half-awake! for your early riser is the drowsiest of drowsy 
animals, abridging himself of his natural rest at night, in order, as it would 
seem, to remain nodding allday. Qh, fallacy! Life must be measured by its 
intensity, not by its duration. Like Caesar, I cry, ‘Give me men who sleep o’ 
nights ;’ ay, sleep soundly the whole nights through, and do not call it day until 
the world hath undergone a good, and sufficient, and Christian-like airing! Give 
me men who sleep heartily when they do sleep, and are wide awake when 
awake ; men who give good generous measure in all things ; no lean conspira- 
tors against slumber ; in short, no early risers. Different persons have different 
standards whereby they estimate the virtue of others. Shakspeare saith, that 
the man who has no music in his soul is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils, 
Some have thought that he who loved not apple-dumpling could by no means 
be a good man; others, that a distaste for Trinity audit ale argued a sinister 
twist in the moral constitution : but slumber is my touch-stone, and I lack faith 
to believe that an early riser can be aught but a proud, unfeeling, fussy, uncom- 
fortable sort of person. An unquiet conscience he must surely have; for a bad 
conscience is proverbially the foe to slumber. With such even to be acquainted 
is dangerous; for, possibly (though scarcely with a good motive), your 
early riser may invite you to his house, and either ignorance or some imperative 
obligation may cause you to go thither. Then, oh! the misery of being gently, 
yet firmly told, as you are dropping off to bed at past twelve o'clock, scarcely 
able to hold your candle straight for very drowsiness, ‘We always breakfast 
punctually at eight!’ To which, perhaps, is added, ‘And we have prayers a 
quarter before.’ You retire disconsolate to your chamber, wishing to sleep for 
a week, but sure you shall not be allowed to do so for five hours. Within 
your room all gives dreadful note of preparation for vigilance. Your bed, of 
scantiest drapery, is placed right opposite the window, the uncurtained window, 
which is shaded only by a small half-blind of thinnest muslin (your room looking 
east, and the season being summer, we'll suppose). Possibly you might have 
escaped somewhat of the early morning sun, had not the pillow, with perverse 
cruelty, been placed at that end of the bed which will insure the benefit of the 
first ray of light comirig full upon your eyes. After having been kept awake 
for an hour or so by the servants about the house, putting things to rights for 
the night (early risers are hard task-masters to their servants), you at length 
sleep the dead sleep of mere exhaustion. In due time the blistering of your 
eyelids, from the fervent salutes of Dan Phoebus, awakes you. You throw your 
handkerchief over your eyes, and sleep again, soon to be again aroused by house- 
hold noises, and children exercising their Inngs. (There are generally children 
in an early house.) About six o'clock there is usually a lull, the work being 
done, and the children having somewhat exhausted their energies; but just as 
you are dropping into a forgetfulness of your woes, into the sleep which, of all 
others, most ‘knits up the ravelled sleeve of care,’ just then you are startled, 
flurried, and set a throbbing through every pulse, by that infernal invention, ‘ be 
ing called,’ as the saying is. 

Bounce comes a loud, inveterate knock, at the door, accompanied by the 
words, ‘ Sir, I've brought you hot water. It will soon be seven o'clock.’ Faint 
with sleep, you call out to man Thomas to set down his thimbleful of lukewarm 
liquid (it is never more in an early riser’s house; they are always dirty people,) 
and haply dose again; but, through the glimmering consciousness of eee | 
slumber, you hear the summonings of a dozen bells, the servants’ breakfast -half- 
hour bell, the servant’s breakfast bell, the children’s breakfast bell, the half-hour 
parlour-breakfast-bell, the prayer-bell, &cc. &c. In very obstinacy and ill-hu- 
mour, you determine not to get up; but, after the prayer-bell, come thumps at 
your door innumerable from reminding servants or vivacious children, till, fairly 
conquered, you rise, and dress in haste, interrupted by at least three repetitions of 
‘Sir, my master thought, perhaps you didn’t know as how the family was at 
breakfast,’ and scurry down to the parlour, where you find only a slabbered 
table-cloth, cold tea, and as cold, though civil regrets, that the custom of the 
house is never to wait for any body ; or, it may be, you are greeted with a forced 
jocularity, and (by way of novelty) are called ‘the late Mr. So-and-so.’ Pity 
iwelleth not in the breast of an early riser. Again, I repeat, the very soul grows 
lean from early rising. After this philippic, dear G , I feel vastly relieved. 
Marvel not at its bitterness, for, on these travels, often have my slumbers been 
invaded. You know that it is the last drop which makes the brimming cup 
overflow, and this last violation of my morning tranquillity was the unbearable 
thing that split my patience. I am now meek and mild again, and have been 
repeating to myself, in sober sadness, some beautiful lines by T: , from an 
‘Ode on Sleep,’ which I am so happy as to possess in manuscript :— 

‘Oh that mme 
Were some dim chamber, turning to the north, 
With latticed casements, bedded deep in leaves, 
Which, opening with sweet murmut, might look forth 
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On quiet fields from broad o’erhanging eaves, 
And ever, as the Spring its werent weaves, 
Were darken'd with encroaching ivy-trail, 
And jagged vine-leaves’ shade. 

* * * + * 

How pleasant were it there, in dim recess, 

In some close-curtain’d haunt of quietness, 

To hear no tones of human pain or care, 

Our own or others’, little heeding there 

If morn, or noon, or night, 

Parsued their weary flight ; 

But musing what an easy thing it were 

To mix our opiates in a larger cup, 

And drink, and not perceive 

Sleep, deepening, lead his truer kinsman up, 

Like undistinguish’d night, dark’ning the skirts of eve.’”’ 





MR. NOVELLO’S LECTURES ON THE CHURCH 
MUSIC OF ITALY. 


The first of a course of four lectures on the church music of Italy, by Mr. 
Vincent Novello, honorary organist to the Portuguese embassy in London, and 
director of the musical department of St. Mary’s Chapel, Finsbury Circus, was 
delivered at the Athenwum on Tuesday evening last. The lecturer was assist- 
ed in the illustrations by Miss Flower and Miss S. Flower, of the London Con- 
certs, Mr. Walton and Mr. Alfred Novello, and a numerous choir. 

At the request of the lecturer, who wished to devote his undivided attention 
to the illustrations, the lecture was read by one of the directors. It commenced 
in the following terms :— 

In offering to our notice the state of the early church music of Italy, the 
principal object of the lecture would be, in the first place, to draw our attention 
to the simple, unadorned state in which the melodies of St. Ambrose were found 
by St. Gregory the Great ; in the second place, to point out the judicious im- 


| Gregory XI. from Avignon, when he unfortunately brought with him a French 
choir, which he very injudiciously united with the choir already established at 
| Rome. These Frenchmen introduced a number of melodies full of tricks and 
puerilities, and meretricious ornaments, which soon degraded church music from 
| a science to a mere profane exhibition. Time brought with it SP echtaomyad 
' and, at the commencement of the sixteenth century, the evil beyond all 
| hope of cure. The papal choir was exclusively inthe hands of foreigners— 
Spaniards, French, and Flemings, who made a complete ly of the ponti- 
|fical chapel. They engaged their fellow-countrymen, some of whom could 
scarcely sing a note in tune ; while, at the same time, they jealously excluded 
the natives, so that at one period the number of effective performers in the 
pope’s choir was reduced to only nine persons, and even these few wore fast has- 
tening to decay. But the corruption in the style of sacred music was stil! worse 
than the deterioration of its effect from the want of a sufficient number of effi- 
cient performers. This corruption cousisted in two points,—first, in the confu- 
sed arrangements of the words ; and, secondly, the parts were so arranged that 
they were s:nging different words and verses that did not belong to that portion 
of the service, but were scripture texts, or mere fanciful compositions. There 
was a motett of Obrecht’s, in which the four voices had assigned to them four 
different sets of words. The confusion arising from this absurd custom was 
such that at last no words at all could be distinguished, but the whole was an 
inconsistent jumble and unintelligible jargon most unbecoming a religious wor- 
ship. The secondand worse corruption was the unnecessary and unjustifia- 
ble selection of inappropriate, vulgar, and even profane tunes, which had been 
arranged to indelicate words, as themes on which to compose the principal pas- 
sages in the masses. It was just when these abuses had reached their ener 
height that Palestrina appeared, a man of great taste and real genius. is real 
name was Giovanni Pierburgi; but he was most generally known by the name 
of the town which gave him birth, that of Palestrina, the ancient Preneste. He 
was born of poor parents in the year 1524; and, after undergoing many hard- 
ships incidental to a state of obscurity and poverty, at last became known to 
Pope PiusiV. The abuses which nad been made at last occasioned a decree 
from the council of Trent, enjoining ‘the abolition of all profane and lascivious 





provements that were made by Gregory upon the Ambrosian chant; and, lastly, 
to endeavour to trace the gradual refinement of the ecclesiastical style that was 
effected at different periods by successive composers, from the time of Pales- 
trina to that of Leo. The information to be obtained from the ancient writers 
relative to the original formation of the Ambrosian chant was very scanty and 
unsatisfactory. It, however, appeared that music was first introduced into the 
Christian churches as Antioch as early as about the year 350. The example of 
the metropolis of Syria was followed by other churches of the East ; and in the 
course of a few years it received the sanction of public authority. By the coun- 
cil of Laodicea, which was held between the years 360 and 370, an order was 
issued, directing that none but the singers who sang the Ambrosian chant should 
presume to sing in the churches. Thus established in the East, the custom of 
chanting soon passed to Rome, and from thence to all the Christian countries of 
the then civilised world. $&t. Ambrose, who was consecrated Bishop of Milan 
in 374, became one of the great patrons of church music, and instituted in his 
own choir a peculiar method of singing, which obtained the name of ‘“ Cantus 
Ambrosianus.”” The chanting in the primitive churches was sometimes per- 
formed by the whole of the choristers, they being far that purpose 
divided into separate choirs; and sometimes by a single person called 
the cantor, who, after singing the first part of a verse, was then joined 
by the rest in chorus. This seemed to be the origin of the office of 
precentor, whose duty it was, even at this day, to govern the choir in our cathe- 
drals, and to see that the service was properly performed. There could be little 
doubt that the system introduced by St. Gregory consisted in the additional 
number of inflections of a more varied nature, and the greater variety of ex- 
pression. It would appear, also, that in the older kind of church chant the me- 
lody was rhythmic—i. ¢. there was no written distinction of length in the notes. 
‘The letters, which indicated the time, were not only to express the tone, but 
the measure, or length of duration of the note. In the Gregorian notation, this 
deficiency was partly removed by the use of differently-formed characters, indi 
cating their longer or shorter duration. The only specimen of the rhythmic 
style that was known to be preserved was a hymn which was annually perform- 
ed, on Good Friday, in the Pope’s Chapel at Rome. He wished to avoid, as 
much as possible, entering into technical details; but, as it might probably be 
interesting to many of his hearers to know in what particular the Gregorian style | 
differed from modern music, he would briefly advert to some of their most dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities. St. Gregory gave the same alphabetical names that 
we did to the intervals of the scale, capital letters being used to denote the lower 
octave, small letters those of the higher octave, and the same letters double to | 
distinguish the third and highest octave ; and, as in our present system, any of 
these notes might be the key-note. But we now introduce as many sharps and | 
flats as were necessary to make the tones and semitones fall to the same inter- 
vals in every major key and minor key respectively. Hence a melody written 
upon one key could now be sung upon another, without any change thence re- 
sulting, except asto the pitch. But in the Gregorian chant this was not the 
case, forthere were no sharps or flats used except on very particular occasions 
Thus in every key the position of the semi-tones varied, and a piece of music 
composed in one key or tone was completely altered and became insufferable if 
it were transposed into another, without the introduction of the requisite number 
of sharps or flats, to preserve the relative distance in the intervals forming the ori- 
ginal melody. Anotherdistinguishing peculiarity was, that the progressionsof the 
Gregorian chant were strictly diatonic ; that isto say, the melodies were entirely a 
successive mixture of whole tonesand semitones. The famous Rousseau had written 
very eulogistically in favour of this ancient mode of chanting in unison by a 
large number of voices, a mode so well adapted for the numerous brotherhood of 
a monastery, or other extensive religious community. Indeed the lecturer had 
no hesitation in saying, that he knew of no modern composition of the same 
class, that was at all equal to the old Gregorian chants for simple grandeur and 
dignified solemnity.—-[The singers then gave six chants for the psalm ‘* Laudate.” 
The performance was effective, and the composition, which was of impressive so- 
lemnity, fully bore out the encomiums of the lecturer.) In the illustration about 
to be given, the priests’ part would be sung by a single voice, and the responses 
by the choir, with but little orno accompaniment. ‘The latter method ef leaving 
the voices entirely to themselves was the proper way in which this part of the 
service should always be performed, and it forined a striking contrast to the more 
modern compositions that were usually accompanied on the organ.—[The singers 
then made the responses to that part of the service called * the preface.” ]— Phe 
third illustration would be a portion of one of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
forming part of the evening service called the Tenebra, which was performed on 
Holy Wednesday, Maundy Thursday, and Good Friday. In order that we might 
form some idea of the extraordinary effect which this kind of ancient chant pro- 
duced in the churches on the continent, the lecturer quoted a description of it 
from a work lately published by Dr. Wiseman, who, in speaking of the extraor- 
dinary effect produced by the performance of the Miserere at Rome, says, 
“‘ How extraordinary is the effect of it upon the soul of one who, in the silent 
twilight, shutting up every sense save that of hearing, allows himself to be borne, 
unresisting, by the uniformly directed tide of its harmonies! It is but a chant 
twice offered, one verse being in four parts, and another in five, till both unite in 
the final swell of nine voices. The written notes are simple and unadorned, but 
thread, under the guidance of long experience and of chastened taste, many 
turns, dissonances, and resolutions, which no written or published score has ex- 
pressed. At first the voices enter into full but peculiar harmony, softly swelling 
in emphasis on each word, till the middle of the verse, when a gradual separa- 
tion of each part takes place, preparing for a first close. You hear them as 
though weaving among themselves a rich texture of harmonious combination ; 
one seems struggling against the general resolve, and refusing more than a mo- 
mentary contact with another, but edging off upon delicious dissonances, till the 
whole, with a waving modulation, meet in full harmony upon a splendid cadence. 
Then they proceed with a second portion of the verse upon a different, but even 
richer accord, till once more they divide with greater beauty than before. The | 
parts seem to become more entangled than ever. Here you trace one winding, 
by soft and subdued steps, througha labyrinth of sweet sounds, till another drops | 
with delicious trickling from the highest compass to the level of the rest. Now | 
one seems at length to extricate itself, then another, in imitative successive ca- 
dences. They seem as silver threads to gradually unravel themselves, and then | 
wind round the fine deep-toned bass, which has scarcely swerved froin its steady 
dignity, and fill up the magnificent diapason burst into a swelling final cadence 
which has no name upon earth.”’—[Applause.] [The vocalists then sang the | 
piece. The performance was most effective ; and as tothe composition, we | 
need say nothing, after quoting the words of the eloquent author given above 
Two other illustrations, a solemn hymn, Pange lingua, and a cheerful one, [ste 
Confessor, were then given, which, the lecturer observed, were perhaps the most 
perfect examples in the different styles of the Gregorian hymns, of which there 
was a collection of more than fifty for the various festivals of the year.) He 
would now proceed to the improvements that had been gradually introduced by 
successive church composers, including Palestrina, up to the time when Leo- 
nardo Leo flourished. It was to an Italian monk, of the order of St. Bene- 
dict, that we owed the invention of the gamut, or modern musical scale 
This very important step in the improvement of the art took place about the 
year 1022. Jt was brought forward by the famous Guido, who was born in 990 at 
Arezzo, a small town in Tuscany. Duly to appreciate the talents of Pales- 
trina, we must call to mind what was the state of music when he appear- 
ed, and that in the interval of the time between the death of Gregory the 
Great, and the period at which we are now arriving, many successive attempts | 
had been made to improve ecclesiastical notation. The Roman church had | 
strictly adhered to the use of the cantus plunus, or plain chant, till the return of } 











| the power of advancing far beyond the style of thinking of his own time.—[The 
| singers then sang Gaudeamus, a motett for four voices and chorus. It was 


| swear. 


music whatever in churches, whether in air or movement.” In 1564, Pope Pius 
appointed a congregation or committee of cardinals to carry this decree into ef- 
fect. One of the number. Cardinal San Carlo Borromeo, was acquainted with 
the superior musical talents of Palestrina, who was in the service of the Church 
of Santa Mario Maggiore, to which the cardinal belonged. At his suggestion, 
the eminent but modest composer was commissioned on the 10th January, 1565, 
to write a mass, in which it was expressly stipulated, that ‘the theme should 
have no affinity to any profane air, and in which the words should be distinctly 
heard.” Within three months he presented three new masses, which were first 
performed by the papal choir on the 26th April. The two first masses were great- 
ly applauded; but the third mass won the cause, aud the synod and the other 
judges assembled on the occasion declared that nothing more could be desired, 
and at once decreed the future preservation of music in divine service. Of this 
famous mass there were several different copies; but the genuine one was of 
six voices, including two tenors and two basses. At this composition was very 
well known, he preferred selecting a specimen of Palestrina’s general produc- 
tions for the next illustration. It was the commencement of a mass for four voi- 
ces, written expressly for the penitential tune of Quadra gesima, or ‘** Lent.” 
The extract was from an extremely rare Italian manuscript, which Signor Dra- 
gonetti, the celebrated performer on the double bass, brought with him from Ve- 
nice many years ago, and which he had very kindly permitted the writer of this 
lecture to use in the illustration. This was the more liberal, as there was not 
another copy of this particular composition to be obtained in Europe.—[The sing- 
ers then sang the piece, which was a most splendid composition, and very effec- 
tively given. ]—The lecturer next noticed Luodovico da Vittoria, who was born 
in 1585, a composer of some eminence, and the writer of The Passion now per- 
formed in the Pope's chapel on Good Fridays. Gregorio Allegri, born in 1610, 
rendered himself famous by his composition of the Miserere, which had ever since 
beeuconsidered a masterly piece of sacred music. This was the composition which 
Mozart wrote entirely from memory, after having heard it performed only twice. 
Among the names of those who succeeded Palestrina in their meritorious exertions 
to improve and refine the ecclesiastical style, one of the most illustrious was Caris- 
simi,who was maestro di capel/a to the German College at Rome,and of the Ponti- 
fical Chapel, for several years, beginning from 1640. His productions were very 
numerous, and evinced much of that peculiar and indisputable sign of genius, 


delightfully executed, and was encored.J—The next step of improvement was 
the addition of stringed instruments as accompaniments to the voices. One of 
the first as well as most judicious writers of this school was Colonna, who was 
born at Brescio in 1630, and who was maestro di capella at Bologna, in 1694. 
Both Handel and Dr. Boyce were indebted to him for the peculiar manner in 
which they had added instruments in combination with melodies assigned to 
voices. Clari, another eminent composer and improver of the ecclesiastical 
style, was born at Pisa about the year 1670. He wasa still more elegant 
writer than his master, Colonna.—Miss Flower then sang a composition by 
this master, entitled O quam tristis. Another illustration, entitled Sicu¢ locu- 
tus est, a composition by Fenoglio, wasthen given, with a brief notice of that 
master ; and, after a short notice of Durante, a master of the Neapolitan school, 
the lecturer said, the last name on the list was Leonardo Leo, who was born at 
Naples in 1694, just one hundred years after the death of Palestrina. He was 
a fellow-student with Durante, under Allessandro Scarlatti; and, in his own 
mode of writing, blended the various excellencies of most of his contempora- 
ries. He was the precursor of Handel in the gigantic painting and effects of 
his double choruses; and, indeed, he had not the slightest doubt that Handel 
availed himself freely of the previous discoveries of Leo, in the mode of con- 
structing the two chorusses in the magnificent Dixit Dominus in C, by the Ita- 
lian composer. 
I 


BOROUGH COURT OF REQUESTS. 


Drowning the Devil.—Now, whetker that far-famed personage whom com- 
mon report ascribes to possess a ¢ai/ (not a political one), a cloven foot, and a 
pair of horus, yclept the gentleman in black, is amphibious or not, it has never 
been satisfactorily proved, and unfortunately the investigation of the following 
case still leaves the matter in doubt and uncertainty, inasmuch as it was not 
the devil in propria persona that met with a watery grave, but only a name- 
sake of the veritable old gentleman. 

Bill Huggins, a strapping coal-heaver, was summoned by a coal-merchant 
residing in Bankside, fur 108, for the alleged value of a devil he cap#ized into 
the Thames. 

There are probably many persons in the world who are in sucha blissful state 
as not to understand what a coal heaver's deri/ is, it may, therefore be necessary, 
for the sake of perspicuity, to explain that a derdl in water-side phraseology, is 
a sort of portable stove, or fire-basket, for the purpose of kindlinga fire in, on 
board the coal-barges along the shore, to enable the coal-porters to see to work 
at night. From Blackfriars’-bridge, om a dark winter’s night, it is no un- 
common thing to see forty or fifty devils blazing at one time upon the coal 
barges aleng the shore, throwing a lurid glare around, and exhibiting the dark 
grim profiles of the coal-heavers, like demons in the distance. The scene is 
one of a singular description, and is not devoid of interest; by imagining 
old Father Thames to Le the fabled Styx, a person may fancy himself con- 
templating the orgies of the imps of darkness in the infernal regions. 

“Please yer honourable verships,” said Bill Huggins, the overgrown coaley, 
“it’s werry ‘ard as how a man like me, as has got six hinfant babbies’ bellies 
to fill, arout mentioning the old ooman, should be tuck avay from his vurk in 
this ere kind o’ vay, alla cause ad——d devil happens to git over board.” 

Commissioner—If you don’t use better language 1 shall order you to be 
turned outof the court. 

Coalheaver—Ax pardon, yer vership, but arn’t it enough to make a parson 


Commissioner—It appears that you were the cause of its getting overboard. 

Coalheaver—Did nuffin o’ the kind, yer vership: I vos in the starn o’ the 
lighter when [ heard a splash in the vorter; **There goes a devil overboard,” 
ses my partner; ‘Let him go and be »’ ses I, begging yer vership’s par- 
don, ‘ who’s a going to save the devil from being drownded.”” (Laughter.) 

The plaintiff in the case here informed the commissioners that Bill was 
telling them a vast number of lies. The fact of the matter was, on the night 
the devil was drowned the defendant was as drunk as a lord, and stumbling 
against it rolled it into the river 

Coalheaver—My eyes, governor, that is a crammer. 





claimed—“ Yer vartships, yer vartships, look at dis. What shall I dot” 


of the court to undergo an ablution at a neighbouring pump. 
night. 
of devils. 


—— 
THE BEE’S WING. 


Fill, fill to the brim, let the bubble forth swim 
Like pearls on a ruby stream, 

Till woman’s eye, or the star in the sky 
Less brilliant gems shall seem. 

Let the ivy crown on the flushed brow shine, 
While joy illumes the wreath ; 

But wear it with care, for ivy will twine 
When the ruin is dark beneath. 

Drink, drink, and the chorusing clink] 
Of glasses shall chime as ye sing— 

“ Time flies, but never so fast 

As it does on a ‘bee's wing.’ ” 


Laugh, laugh in the light of a jovial night, 
But let the wine song tell 

That which carries the gauzy wing 
Bears the poison dart as well. 

We may drain a cup to those we love, 
And one to our native land ; 

A bumper to freedom, another to truth, 
And then let the nectar stand. 

For wine, wine, good as thou art, 
’Tis well to remember the stin 

That carries its smart to the head and the heart, 
Along with the “‘bee’s wing.” Exiza Coox. 


Davicties. 


THE DUEL. 
How finished this outrageous fight ? 
Thrice they fired intent to slay ; 
But being aimed at brains outright, 
The balls hit nothing on their way.—Grisel. 


Preaching to the Poor—A woman in humble life, was asked one day, on her 
way back from church, whether she had understood the sermon, a stranger hav- 
ing preached. ‘ Wud! hae the presumption?” was her simple and contented 
answer. ‘ Well, Master Jackson,” said his minister, walking homeward after 
service with an industrious labourer, who was a constant attendant ; “ well, 
Master Jackson, Sunday must be a blessed day of rest for you, who work so 
hard ail the week! And you make a good use of the day, for you are alwayste 
be seen at church!”’ ‘ Aye, sir,” replied Jackson, “ it is, indeed, a blessed day ; 
I works hard enough all the week ; and then I comes to church o’ Sundays, and 
sets me down, and lays my legs up, and thinks o’ nothing.”—The Doctor. 
EPIGRAM FROM BURGER. 

So great his passion for his Bride Louisa, 

Sir Robert cannot talk of her enough ; 
He vows he would do anything to please her, 

But absolutely cannot leave off snuff. 


Franco-English—A French gentleman,rescued from a ducking in the Thames, 
and taken to an adjacent tavern, was advised to drink a tumbler of very hot 
brandy and water, and thus addressed the waiter, who was mixing it: “ Sir, I 
shall thank you not to make it a fortnight.” ‘A fortnight!” replied Joe, 
‘“‘hadn’t you better take it directly?” ‘Oh, yes,” said monsieur, “ directly, to 
be sure, but not a fortnight, not two week.”—Literary Gazette. 
The Paté ad’ Amour.—Ude, when in Paris, had fallen in love, and matters 
were nearly brought to matrimony. Previous to this conclusion, Ude, howev- 
er, prudently made a calculation (he is an excellent steward,) of the expenses of 
married life, and in the estimate set down Madame’s expenditure at so many 
louis. Now, Ude customarily conveyed his billets in an envelope of patés, and 
he intended to shroud his offer in a pate d’ Amandc ; but, unfortunately, in 
the confusion of love and cookery, the estimate of housekeeping was sent in- 
stead of the proposal. The next day Ude was apprised of his mistake by a let- 
ter from his mistress, stating the high estimation in which she-held M. Ude ; 
but that as louis were too small an allowance for a woman of fashion, she 
must decline the honour of becoming Madame Ude. The story got wind, and 
by a sort of lucus a non-lucendo analogy, the name of Pdte d’Amande was 
changed into Pate d’Amour.—Literary Gazette. 
THE PEERAGE. 

Sir Plum, the offspring of a city grocer, 

Bluntly demands a Peerage—*“ Yes, or No, Sir”— 

For having done a dirty job, or so. 

—Answers ‘‘ No”’—he grows a flaming Whig, 

And cries—‘‘ A Peerage is not worth a fig” — 

The price of figs the Baronet must know. 
A Mistake.—Old Dick Baldwin stoutly maintained that no man ever died of 
drinking, ‘‘ Some puny things,” he said, ‘‘ have died, learning to drink, but no 
man ever died of drinking.’”” Now, B. was no mean authority ; for he spoke from 
great practical experience, and was, moreover, many years treasurer of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital.— Wadd. 











FRIENDSHIP. 


Damon and I, engaged in trivial chat, 
With my Necera o’era bottle sat : 
‘“‘ When friends,” said he, ‘‘ their joys and sorrows share, 
What gifts, ye gods, with friendship can compare ?” 
He drinks—grows rude ; Necra blushed—I cried, 
‘* We'll share no longer, Damon, let’s divide ; 
The liquor freely I to thee resign : 
But paws off, Pompey—my Necera’s mine.” 
March of Intellect.—A poor woman, said to be ninety years of age, was wait- 
ing outside the doors of Cheltenhanr Theatre two hours before their opening, 
having walked eight miles to see “ Jane Shore.” Mrs. M’Gibbon, who was to 
have enacted the heroine, deeming such devotion to the drama madness, asked 
her dresser, who narrated the circumstance, if the poor creature had her intel- 
lects. ‘I don’t know, mam,” said the girl ; “she’s gotten summut tied up in 
her pocket handkerchief.” 
THALES. 
To Thales once his mother said, 
“Marry a wife.” He shook his head 
And—“‘’tis not time,” was his reply ; 
But after several years were past, 
‘‘ The time,” said she, “is come at last.” 
“No,” he replied, “it is gone by.” 
Thus Thales taught a golden rule— 
’Tis never time to play the fool. ‘ 
Grace Mal-a-propos.—A milliner’s apprentice, about to wait upon a duchess, 
was fearful of committing some error in her deportment. She therefore con- 
sulted a friend as to the manner in which she should consult this great person- 
age, and was told that, on going before the duchess, she must say her Grace, 
and soon. Accordingly, away went the girl, and, on being introduced, after a 
very low-curtesy she said : “ For what I am going to receive, the Lord make me 
truly thankful.” To which the duchess answered : ‘‘ Amen.’ 
RUSE DE GUERRE. 
Tom‘ wants a house dog—Wil! has one to sell— 
The price, a trifle, suits the Miser well. 
Now in the yard it growls both night and day, 
And scares all thieves and all gallants away. 
Poor Mrs. Tom, thy lovers come no more, 
None but the spark who owned the dog before. 


New Postage System.—A long Treasury warrant has been published in the 








The plaintiff said the coalheavers were such a drunken cereless set, that 
he was compelled to make an example of the defendant, or very speedily 
every devil he had in the world would be at the bottom of the Thames. 

Coalheaver—Yer vership, jist ax Joe, that’s my partner, about this here 
consarn; he seed it all. 

Commissioner— Well, let us have Joe. 

Joe, a veteran coaley, with white stockings and a black face, accordingly 
came forward, and in order that he might make a more forcible and eloquent 
appeal to the court in behalf of his pal, he took the precaution to remove from 
his mouth a very large quid of tobacco, and being at a loss how to dispose of 
it, he threw it with some force over his left shoulder, and by chance it alighted 
upon the chin of Moses Cohen, an old Jew tallyman, who was waiting at 
the farther extremity of the court. y 

“ S'help ma cot, vhat a nashty peast,” roared the Jew, as soon as he ascer- 
tained the nature of the disagreeable ‘ windfall ;” and without removing the 





Gazette, which recites various postages on foreign letters, passing through Great 
Britain, but it is not necessary to repeat them, as they are in fact only reiterations 
of the old rates. These rates are not intended to be permanent, for we under- 
stand the whole subject of foreign postage is under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, and that considerable reduction, based on a system of much greater 
uniformity, is likely to be substituted for the heterogeneous rates of foreign pos- 
tage which at present exist, as soon as corresponding reductions on British letters 
can be obtained from foreign powers. 

The Qucen and the Bishop of Salisbury —During the progress of the Royal 
infant and her parents to Devonshire, they paid a visit to the episcopal palace of 
Salisbury for two days, to Bishop Fisher, the venerable preceptor of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. The benevolent prelate’s fondness for children gave rise to an 
incident which occasioned a hearty laugh to the Duke of Kent. Bishop Fisher 
was dandling the Royal babe in his arms, and playing with her during this visit, 
when she took the same fancy to the episcopal wig that one of Napoleon's god- 


abomination from his face, rushed forward to the front of the bench, and ex: 


The Jew’s appeal to the commissioners was received with shouts of laugh- 
ter, which exasperated Moses to the highest piteh, and he rushed franticly out 


The court then adjudged the defendant to pay the debt and costs ina fort- 


The big coalheaver left the court muttering imprecations on the whole legion 
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daughters did to cortinal’s mitre, and seizing it with her little fat hands, shook 
it so heartily thet abe enveloped herself with a cloud of powder, and carried off 
two handeful of grizzled hair before she would relinquish her amusement.— Queen 
Victoria from her Birth to her Bridal. 


CANADIAN POLITICS. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 


Quebec, September 16, 1840. 

My Dear Sir:—You ask my opinion of the present condition and future 

pects of this now, de jure, United Province ; and are pleased to say—by 
way of coaxing me out of a long letter, I suppose—that you feel inclined to 

attach considerable weight to the said opinion, as from my position, &c. &c. 
&c., you conceive it would not have a bad chance of being at the least disinte- 
rested and impartial. You recollect the quaint but true line of Young the poet, 
in which he calls friendship the 

“‘_______. sweetener of life and solde: of society.” 

Yet I fear that such is the weakness of humanity, even friendship, ala Da- 
mon and Pythias, would often, to hold well, require the admixture of another 
cement—the incomparable ‘soft sawder’’—still more tenacious than itself. 
Under the soothing influence of your courteous inducement, then, to change 
the figure, I take up my pen to write, as you say in New York, a lengthy 
epistle. 

P With respect to the present state of Canada, there wi'! not be much diffi- 
eulty in replying ; but as to its future prospects, the case is very different, and 
I might with propriety decline hazarding an opinion ; for here the clearest sight- 
ed people are involved in the same mist as their less perspicacious neighbours. 
However, in some respects, the future need not be considered a totally sealed 
book ; for we may safely predicate of the conduct of masses of men, that, un- 
der similar circumstances, it will generally be the same to the end of the 
chapter. Thus the past and the present may be looked into as in some sort the 
mirrors of the future, and your correspondent, although a poor conjuror, will now 
take a peep and give you the result. 

Weare at present in a state of political transition here; and considering the 
usual perturbations incident to such a condition, the current of public affairs 
is still flowing smoothly enough, whatever rapids may be in the distance, or 
eddies of mischief lurk below. After due publication of the banns of marriage 
between these two Proviuces, the ceremony has taken place in the venerable 
chapel of St. Stephen, Westminster, and the consummation only rests with 
the best man, the Governor General, who brought the parties together, and to 
whom the settlement of this important point has been conceded by the parents 
of the young people as a fitting compliment. By the gallantry of all lan- 
guages, I believe, the names of countries are feminine ; it is therefore, in this 
case, hard to say, which should be considered the bridegroom, and which the 
bride! but as the older party, we shall assume that Lower Canada has more 
masculine pretensions. It must be confessed that, notwithstanding the prover- 
bial gallantry of his race, he shews little ardour here for tasting the sweets of 
the honeymoon. But, as often happens in private life, love matches turn out 
unhappily, and conventional unions frequently the reverse ; and, as we have the 
high opinion of Mrs. Malaprop, that ‘‘it is best to begin with a little aversion,” 
we have reason for hope that, like the Scotch Union with England, in which this 
feeling was mutual and predominant, the Canadian marriage may be prolific of 
much good to the respective parties. 

To drop our rather unmanageable metaphor, it must be acknowledged that this 
difficult matter has been skilfully and expeditiously managed, and that the Go- 
vernor General has done his work well. You know that I am no great admirer 
of the political school in which he was brought up, and have no personal bias 
in his favour; and moreover, am quite out of the way of asking or receiving 
obligations from him. I therefore speak my mind with no other restraint than 
what the proprieties of life, and the respect due to his rank as the Queen's 
representative, require. In commencing his arduous undertaking, he first sum- 
moned the Special Council of his predecessor—for fear of any imputation of 
choosing one for his own purposes—and obtained its sanction, as the existing 
legislature of the Province, to the Re-union project, which was given by a large 
majority. Next he proceeded to Upper Canada, met the legislature, and ob- 
tained also its approbation of the measure ; thus laying the proper legal basis 
for the great change in the constitution in contemplation. He then applied to 
the highest talent in this Province, to draft his Bill—sent it home—advocated it 
cleverly in his despatches, and had the satisfaction, enhanced by some qualms as 
to its success, of seeing it return in a few months an Imperial Statute. 

To be sure it has come back somewhat modified, and shorn of a few impor- 
tant clauses respecting District Councils—such municipal institutions for politi- 
eal training, without great regard to the aptitude for such studies in the parties 
concerned, being of late years the great hobby of the Whigs. As in my very 
humble opinion, these appendages were neither useful nor ornamental, the 
change appears to me and to far wiser people, for the better. Besides, those who 
are intimately acquainted with Canada, aver that the objects sought to be 
gained by the establishment of these bodies, namely, local improvements, such 
as roads, bridges, &c., and assessments for defraying their expense, are quite 
unattainable, especially in the Lower province. 

In vain have some 40,000 French Canadians—half of them, or more, being 
Knights of the Sable-Cross—petitioned against the Re-union Bill, calling it all 
sorts of bad names, and exclaiming that the Resolution of the Special Council, 
*pproving of it, was diametrically opposed to the public opinion of the Pro- 
vince. In vain did their clergy also petition against it. In vain does a most 
able and excellent functionary of Upper Canada oppose the measure and write 
a clever pamphlet against it; and another talented but eccentric ex-functionary 
queerly compare it to placing a tainted jrgot of mutton in contact with a sound 
one ; or yoking a quiet horse with a vicious animal, with the sure result of 
putrifying the good joint and upsetting the carriage. In vain do Hume grum- 
ble, Peel doubt, Brougham growl, and the Duke protest—it is all useless. 
Everybody is tired of suspense and delay, and anxious that something decisive 
should be done. The fiat of Parliament goes forih, and the two Provinces, un- 
wisely divided fifty years ago, are again united. 

When the project of the Re-union was broached here last winter, the French 
Canadians, not yet recovered from the consequenves of the second insurrection, 
and still a 'ittle frightened, did not trouble themselves much about the matter. 
By and bye, some of the most intelligent persons amongst them, began to cal- 
culate that, if the Lower Province retained a proportion of representatives in 
the United House of Assembly accord:ng to its old rating or present population, 
these, united with the Reformers of the Upper Province, would form a decided 
majority, and might with confidence commence the old Papineau game of de- 
manding an elective council, a responsible government, or even the repeal of the 
union. Under this impression, their organ in Quebec, the ‘* Canadien” news- 
paper,that had been savage against the government on this and almost every other 
question, suddenly changed its tone, though with a bad grace, and began to 
speak favourably of the Union. The financiers of the same party all at once 

ot over the great and crying injustice and stumbling block, the Upper Canada 

ebt, and talked of issuing paper money, guaranteed by the united legislature, to 
discharge it, or pay the interest. 

But when the details of the Bill became known, and it was perceived that 
the above latent and cherished object, namely, the power to beard the govern- 
ment in the new assembly, had been well guarded against by the framers of 
the Bill—the tocsin of alarm and opposition was sounded by the mountain, or 
at least from Mountain street ; a meeting was got up in a notary’s office here, 
and a petition against the Bill was prepared—old political antagonists, united on- 
ly in their hatred to the Re-union, shook hands—the seditious ** Canadien” fra 
ternized with the clever and loyal gazette—a few English names were obtained 
to the petition, which, to compare small things with great, like Buonapart’s re- 
turning Eagle, flew «de Clocher en Clocher,” for the Clergy sped iton Un- 
der the impression that they were to be taxed and tyrannized—mulcted of 
of their property, muzzled out of their language and persecuted in their reli- 

ion, the simple habitans flocked in hundreds, at the bidding of their priests and 

eaders, to affix their names, or crosses, to the petition. 

The fundamental grievance of the petitioners was, the government mistaking 
the opinion of the Special Council in favour of the reunion for that of the people 
of the Province. Now it may be asked with all diffidence, if the French-Cana- 
dianz had no better organ to express their political sentiments, whose fault was 
itt Most clearly their own. In 1837 their pet represcntatives, notwithstand- 
ing that Lord Gosford almost went on his knees to them, struck work, and _vir- 
tually committed political suicide, declaring solemnly they would transact no 
public business, but let every thing go to confusion if a branch of the Legisla- 
ture, co-ordinate with their own house, were not annihilated and re-constructed 
on the elective principle, after their fashion. For this, about a dozen of them 
joined actively m the subsequent insurrection, and one or two of them lost their 
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Are people here so weak as to believe that the British Government has forgot 
all this ; or can it be rationally expected, that having at much risk pulled out the 
ison fangs of the snake which they had cherished in their bosom, they will 
nowingly put them in again! or if, whenthe Representatives of Lower Cana- 
da, well backed by their constituents, insanely pulled the machine of their con- 
stitution to pieces, is it wonderful that the Imperial Legislature, its first archi 
tects, should try to re-construct it of more durable materials, and on better prin- 
ciples, even without their leave? 

In the anticipation of an early proclamation by the Governor declaring the 
period when the Union Bill shall be put in force, candidates are now coming 
forward, and several addresses to diflerent counties and towns have already ap- 
peared in the papers. Amongst these I must notice with marked approbation 
u. Of Mr. Day, the Solicitor General, and an honest and patriotic address 











from a very upright and honourable man, Mr. John Cartwright, of Kingston. I 
regret that the same commendation cannot justly be extended to a long address 
from Mr. Lafontaine, of Montreal, to the county of Terrebonne. 

Of this gentlemen, personally, I wish to speak in the most respectful manner, 
he being in so far as relates to his private character, every way worthy of it. 
But his public address is public property, and may without impropriety be mat- 
ter of comment; and I have no hesitation ir: saying, that if it may be consider- 
ed the protocol of the proceedings of French Canadian members in the new 
House, they will have benefitted little by the late events here ; for it is through- 
out imbued with the fiercest spirit of Jacobinical democracy. Indeed, it could 
scarcely have been otherwise—bred up as the writer was, at the feet of the late 
political Gamaliel of this Province, worshipping his ill directed talent, and im- 
bibing all his opinions and prejudices and anti-British bigotry. From 
such a source what more * am sentiment than the following could 
emanate ; which I quote from the address, to prove that the rabid Democrat who 
preached this creed from the speaker’s chair, even in the shade of the royal arms 
above it, had brought up his disciples carefully in his own faith. ‘ No privi- 
leged class beyond and above the mass of the people can exist in Canada. 
Titles may be created and flourish for a day ; but on the morrow the children 
of the favored few will be sure to trail through the mud of the streets the sullied 
parchment of nobility.” 

This remark appears to have a double object, being intended as a sneer at the 
Chief Justice of this Province, whom the Glee has lately createda baronet— 
which in a better mood of mind might be deemed complimentary to Lower 
Canada—and also as a popular bait to the Reformer above, with whom Mr. La- 
fontaine has been lately personally coquetting, with a view to the Speakership 
of the United Assembly. The idea may be a bright one, though burning the 
hapless parchment instead of trampling it in the mud would be brighter; but 
its expression does not come with the best grace from a Freach Canadian gen- 
tleman—from one of a class who have stuck to their feudal privileges when all 
the world besides was ridiculed out of them—which made a monopoly of their 
mills, levied penalties on improvements—which might, if they durst, exact the 
“ Droit de jambage,”’* and which received their rents in capons. But, I beg 
Mr. Lafontaine’s pardon, I perceive towards the end of his long address that he 
is an advocate for the abolition of seignorial rights, such as I have just speci- 
fied—due compensation being made—and reminds the people of Terrebonne of 
one of their resolutions, to this effect, at a meeting of their county in June 
1837, in which he cordially concurs. Now, with all submission, it is rather 
mal adroit at present to revive publicly the recollection of that, or the kindred 
meetings of ’37 which prepared the rebellion of that year, if Mr. Lafontaine will 
pardon the word. Still less is it pradent—unless indeed, the same consequence 
be now desired—by quoting with approbation one of the resolutions of such a 
meeting, to avow a tacit approval of the rest. 

As every thing is imitated here, Mr. Lafontaine may be considered the fugle- 
man of the other French Canadian Candidates, and his address their model ; 
though few of them will have his manly frankness in coming forward thus early, 
or speaking their sentiments without disguise. But, no doubt we shall soon 
have the same exciting appeals mede all over this part of the Province, by 
every nascent or antient aspirant for the votes of an inflammable and uninformed 
constituency, who belie the classic maxim that the eyes are more faithful than 
the ears ;+ for the mischief of listening to such doctrines is plainly visible, yet 
will they not see it. And in all likelihood most of them will be successful at 
the poll, and will bear down the more reflecting and moderate candidates. 
Thus, as before, we shall see a little corps of noisy and reckless legislators, 
banded with a section from the upper part of the Province, uttering in the first 
instance plausible professions of loyalty, good faith, and attachment to Great 
Britain, and spouting fine abstract notions and popular principles respecting li- 
berty, liberality, impartial justice, and so forth. Soon will they get into the old 
track, and commence thwarting and annoying the government as much as they 
can—opposing real reform and improvement, and hunting after the theoretical 
and ideal—distorting the motives and actions of the Executive, and magnifying 
every petty grievance into a mountain. In short, treading in all respects in those 
dangerous paths which led the Arch-Agitator above noticed to treason, insurrec- 
tion, and disgraceful flight and exile from his native land. 

At the same time, I think it is nearly certain that were a different example 
now set by Mr. Lafontaine and his friends, it would be followed by the other 
candidates and the electors. 

Were the leaders now to preach peace and reconciliation—oblivion of the 
past (by which themselves would be gainers) and harmony for the future—sub- 
mission to the constituted authorities, and fidelity to their allegiance—not from 
the lip, but the heart—the poor habitans, tired of political contentions and agi 
tations, and not gaining a sous by them all, butthe contrary, would implicitly do 
as they were bid. For I have, from much and long intercourse, an affectionate 
feeling towards the rural population—I shall say nothing of the lower urban, or 
suburban, for they are bad enough in all countries—and cannot join in the opi- 
nion that they are disaffected to the British Government. ‘The population of 
the districts implicated in the late disturbances, are, no doubt, still infected with 
the worst uf feelings, and would again rise to-morrow in insurrection if they 
durst ; but the great bulk of the people of the Province have no community of 
sentiment with them. Still, it must be confessed, that their loyalty is of little 
worth in the day of trial. It is a passive feeling, not an active principle—the 
negation of the wrong, more than the assertion and vindication of the right. The 
mass may be sound enough ; but it is soft, yielding, compressible, and mould- 
able under any plastic hand that impresses shape upon it. 

Now, Mr. Lafontaine himself may have been harshly treated during the late 
troubles, or he may sympathise with some friend whohas ; and not making due 
allowances fer the extent to which the liberty of the subject must be occasional- 
ly compromised in the freest countries, in times of insurrection, may think him- 
selfnow justified in pushing his constitutional rights to their extreme legal point, 
or even a little beyond it, and in offering the most strenuous resistance to the 
course of the government—per fas aut nefas. All this time other motives than 
the ostensible patriotic ones, may influence his conduct—and these, the 
strongest that affect our nature, the sense of wrong end the thirst for revenge. 
When to these cogent principles is added the consciousness of ability, the de- 
sire of distinction, and the ambition to fill the vacant chair of Papineau, every 
thing is clear. 

But there is another gentleman taking a prominent part in our provincial po- 
litics, and girding up his loins to runthe same course as Mr. Lafontaine, who 
puzzles me and others not a little ; and to whom, with every personal feeling of 
friendship, and respect for his great talents, I cannot wish—God sreed. The 
gentleman I have in my eye knows this Province better, I believe, than any oth- 
er man in it, and is intimately acquainted with the mercurial and excitable race 
whem he is now stimulating to disregard, hatred, and evasiun of the law, and in- 
directly to actual resistance to the Government. Yet the paradox is, that he is 
conscientious in all this, and believes it to be just andright. The services of this 
distinguished person have been, till lately, most patriotic and valuable on the side 
of right and order; and he combatted the enemies of both with ability unequal- 
led in either province. Yet now we see him clasping to his bosom the men, 
whose sentiments he inypugned and denounced before ; co-operating with them, 
con amore, in their violent opposition to the British Government and Local 
Executive, and busily engaged in collecting the disjecta membra of the tail of 
Papineau. Cut bono? Nobody can tell Can he reverse the past, or if he could 
defeat the re-union measure, or carry a resolution to repeal it, how would he re- 
medy the confusion that would follow, perhaps to the spilling of blood? What 
hope could he have now of the Imperial Parliament reversing its recent act, and 
substituting any thing else in its stead ? 

Surely, surely, however pure his motives may be, his present course cannot 
be right. Unde1 the grave circumstances of this country, and in the momentous 
and revolutionary times in which we live, it must be the duty of every pood 
man cheerfully to obey the law, whether the statute be old or new, and of eve- 
ry talented man, to support it, to smooth its path, not to interpose obstacles—to 
mollify and not to irritate it, ‘to speak no evil of dignities,” rather than to carp, 
and sneer, and deride—to disseminate hope rather than to preach despair, to gild 
the future, not pall it in gloom. 

«J charge thee fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels : how can man, then, 
The image of bis Maker, hope to win by’t? 
Love thyself last—cherish the hearts that hate thee, 
Suill in thy right hand carry gentle Peace.” 
(To be Continued.) Mixes. 
* Long gone into disuetude. 
t * Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, &c.—Horat 
a 
EGYPT AS IT IS. 
From a Correspondent of the Times in Syria. 

The boasted civilization which Mehemet Ali has introduced into the countries 
under his sway is entirely superficial, and has no origin whatever in any real im- 
provement or amelioration in the condition or for the benefit of their respective 


populations ; and the reason why a contrary impression has so generally prevail- 
ed amongst late travellers is as follows :—When travellers arrive at Alexandria, 
and more particularly those of name or rank, they immediately fall into the hands 
of a set of clever persons, some of them cunsuis, who having either made their 


fortunes by the Pacha, or having them to make, leave no eflort unemployed to 
impress them with favourable opinions of his government. They are then pre- 
sented at the Divan, where, instead of areserved austere looking Turk, they 
tind a lively animated old man, who converses freely and gaily with them, talks 
openly of his projects to come, and of his past life, tells them that he is glad to 
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see them, and that the more travellers that pass through Egypt the better he is 
pleased: that he wishes every act of his government and institutions to be 
known and seen, and that the more they are so, the better will he be appreciated. 
He then turns the conversation to some subject personal to them, for he is al- 
ways well informed of who and what they are, and what they know, and at last 
dismisses them with an injunction to visit his establishments with care, and to 
let him know their opinion of them on their return; and if they happen to be 
persons of distinction he offers them a cavass to accompany them on their jour- 
ney. All this is done in a simple pleasing manner, which can hardly fail to cap- 
tivate when coming from so remarkable a man. Endoctrinés by the clique and 
won by the Pacha, they proceed on their journey to Cairo, where the delusion 
begun at Alexandria is completed; for travelling through the country is now 
easy, and comparatively safe to what it was, and establishments of various kinds, 
such as polytechnic schools, schools of medicine and general instruction, and 
manufactories, have been formed in Cairo and those parts of the country which 
are most frequently visited. These are under the direction of foreigners, chiefly 
Frenchmen, and are open to those who choose to visit them; consequently, as 
the greater portion of travellers seek for sights more than instruction, these gen- 
tlemen, won at Alexandria, and delighted at the facility of their journey from 
that place, and then flattered at the open manner in which the various establish- 
ments above alluded to are shown them by those whose interest it is to give a 
favourable impression of the government, neither turn to the right nor the left 
from the beaten track, but, judging of what they do not see by that which is 
ape prepared to be shown them, return to Europe,and on grounds such as I 

ave above described, and without looking aninch beneath the surface, proclaim 
the Pacha the civiliser and regenerator of Egypt. How far such is the case you 
will be able to judge from what follows, in which there is no exaggeration. ‘The 
journey I made extended up to the second cataract on the Nile, through Egypt 
and Nubia, and then through Palestine, the whole of Syria, and the Libanus. I 
consequently visited very nearly all the countries under the domination of Me- 
hemet Ali, and as I did not allow myself to be influenced at Alexandria, and 
missed no occasion of informing myself of the state of things whilst on my jour- 
ney, I may fairly say that I can give an unbiassed opinion as to what is going on 
in that unhappy part of the world. 

In Egypt the whole of the land belongs to the Pacha; besides himself there 
is no landed proprietor, and he has the absolute monopoly of everything that is 
grown in the country. The following is the manner in which it is cultivated :— 
Portions of land are divided out between the fellahs of a village, according to 
their numbers—seed, corn, cotton, or other produce is given to them ; this they 
sow and reap, and of the produce 75 per cent. is immediately taken to the Pa- 
cha’s depots. The remaining 25 per cent. is left them, with, however, the power 
to take it at a price fixed by the Pacha himself, and then resold to them ata 
higher rate. This is generally done, and reduces the pittance left them about 
5 pez cent. more; from this they are to pay the capitation tax, which is not le- 
vied according to the real number of the inhabitants of a village, but according 
to numbers at which it is rated in the government books; so that in one instance 
with which I was acquainted a village origina!ly rated at 200, re-iuced by the 
conscription to 100, and by death or flight to 40, was still obliged to pay the full 
capitation ; and, when I went there 26 of the 40 had been just bastinadoed to 
extort from them their proportion of the sum claimed. After the capitation 
comes the tax on the date trees, raised from 30 to 60 paras by the Pacha, and 
that of 200 piasters a year for permission to use their own water wheels, without 
which the lands situated beyond the overflow of the Nile, or too high for it to 
reach, would be barren. Then comes an infinity of taxes on every article of 
life, even to the cakes of camels’ dung, which the women and children collect 
and dry for fuel, and which pay 25 per cent. in kind at the gate of Cairo and the 
othertowns. Next to the taxes comes the corvee in the worst form, and in con- 
tinual action; at any moment the fellahs are liable to be seized for public works, 
for the transport of the baggage of the troops, or to track the boats of the go- 
vernment or its officers, and tuis without pay or reference to the state of their 
crops. 

When Mehement Ali made his famous canal from Alexandria to the Nile, he 
did it by forcibly marching down 150,000 men from all parts of the country, 
and obliging them to excavate with their hands, as tools they had not, or per- 
haps could not be provided. The excavation was completed in three months, 
but 30,000 men died in the operation. ‘Then comes the course of the conscrip- 
tion, which is exercised in a most cruel and arbitrary manner, without any sort of 
rule or law to regulate it. An order is given to the chief of a district to furnish 
a certain number of men; these he seizes like wild beasts wherever he can find 
them, without distinction or exemption, the weak as well as the strong, the 
sick as well as those in health; and, as there is no better road to the Pacha’s 
favour than showing great zeal in this branch of the service, he, if possible col- 
lects more even than were demanded. ‘These are chained, marched down to 
the river, and embarked amidst the tears and lamentations of their families, 
who know that they shall probably never see them again; for change of climate, 
bad treatment, and above all despair, cause a mortality in the Pacha’s army be- 
yond belief ; mutilation is now considered an exemption, and the consequence 
of the system is, that from Assouan, at the first cataract, to Aleppo, you, lite- 
rally speaking never see a young man in a village, and such isthe depopulation, 
that if things continue as they now are for two years more, and the Pacha in- 
sists on keeping up his army to its present force, it will be utterly impossible 
forthe crops to be got in, or for any of the operations of agriculture to be car- 
ried on. 

The whole of this atrocious system is carried into action by the cruellest 
means—no justice of any sort for the weak ; no security for those who are better 
off: the bastinado and other tortures applied on every occasion, and at the ar- 
bitrary will of every servant of the government. In addition to this, the natives 
of the country are rarely employed—never in offices of trust-—and the whole 
government is intrusted to Turks. In short, the worst features of the Mameluke 
and Turkish rules are still in active operation, but the method of applying them 
is much more ingenious, and the boasted civilisation of Mehemet Ali amounts to 
this—that being beyond doubt a man of extraordinary talents, he knows how 
to bring into play the resources of the country better than his predecessors did, 
but, like them, entirely for his own interest, and without any reference to the 
well being of the people ; and that with the aid of his European instruments he 
has, if I may say so, applied the screw with a master hand, and squeezed from 
the wretches under his sway the last drop of their blood. 

Such I pledge my word to you is the state of these two countries. Syria is 
perhaps the worst off of the two; for the Egyptians, used to oppression, bear 
it without a struggle ; whilst the Syrians, who had been less harshly treated in 
old times, writhe under and gnaw their chain. 

In looking over my letter I find that I have omitted to mention the financial 
operations of Mehemet Ali in Syria; these are nearly the same as in Egypt. 
He is not, it is true, master or rather proprietor, of the entire soil, as he 1s in 
that country, but both he and his son Ibrahim have taken for themselves large 
tracks of land, and of the best in the country, by the process of confiscation ; and 
the ferde or capitation tax, the power of taking all produce at their own price 
and selling it back at an advanced one, and the corvee, bave been introduced 
from Egypt. In addition to this, the taxes before collected and paid to the 
Porte, have been raised from 11,000 to 20,000 purses, and the conser:ption with 
all its rigour been put in force; the Christians are obliged to pay the ferde as 
wellas the old haratch, and consequently pay two capitation taxes, 

—>—. 
OPINIONS OF THE MERCANTILE INTEREST ON 
THE CHINESE DISPUTE. 

We have before us a number of memorials, addressed to Government by Bri- 
tish merchants interested in the trade to China, which demonstrate that the con- 
duct of Ministers in employing force against the Chinese is warmly approved by 
those why are best acquaint with the character of the people, and the nature of 
the dispute. 

The first memorial is signed by forty leading merchants and manufacturers of 
Manchester. It states that dyed cottons and cotton yarn, to the value of 
£635,000, were sent from that district to China in 1838, and that the British sub- 
jects to whom the property had been entrusted at Canton, had been deprived of 
their liberty, and their lives placed in peril, while the property had, at the same 
time, been detained, and partly abandoned to the Chinese. They submit “ that 
such acts of aggression on the part of the Chinese authorities, call for prompt, 
vigorous, and decided measures, on the part of her Majesty's Government ;” 
and they express a hope that “ these occurrences may be taken advantage of to 
place our commercial relations with China hereafter on a secure, sound, and 
permanent basis.” The memorial from the merchants of Leeds, with sixty sig- 
natures is of the same purport. 

The memorial from the merchants of Liverpool engaged in the India and Chi- 
na trade, with fifty signatures, concludes by suggesting ‘‘ that, from experience 
of the insulting and contemptuous manner in which the Chinese authorities have 
hitherto met all conciliatory overtures, it will be in vain to hope for any satisfae- 
tory arrangement, unless the mission of her Majesty's Government be so support 
ed as to ensure a respectful reception on the part of the Chinese Govern- 
ment!” 

The memorial from Blackburn, with thirty signatures, prays that—“ Govern- 
ment will adopt such prompt and vigorous measures as will secure redress for 
the dishonour done to the British name, and compensation for the loss sustained 
by British interests, in consequence of the arbitrary aad iniquitous proceedings 
above alluded to, and as shall place the future intercourse of this country w ith 
China under better protection, and on a footing of greater stability than has hi- 
therto been enjoyed.” 

The memorial from Bristol has the signature of one firm only, which has paid 
a million sterling of duty on imported tea since the trade was opened. It goes 
much into detail, and complains, we believe justly of the inadequate powers of 
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the British Superintendent who is unable to protect British subjects from the 
aggressions of the Chinese or of each other, and is in fact “‘ treated with marked 
contempt and indignity by the Viceroys at Canton.” On the subject of the opium 
trade, with which the memorialists are unconnected, they state—‘‘ That during 
the last twenty years, the smuggling of opium into China has been most undis- 
guisedly and openly connived at by the high Mandarins and Government Officers 
of the Chinese Empire, and that the present and past Viceroys have partaken 
largely in the profits of the trade, with, it is believed, the secret permission of 
the Imperial Cabinet at Pekin. That notwithstanding these most extraordinary 
facts, a sudden and unexpected call was made in March last, by an Imperial 
Commissioner, upon the British and Foreign merchants resident in Canton, to 
deliver up, on pain of death, al! the opium in their possession (whether their own 
property, or the property of others consigned to them ;) and imprisonment and 
starvation were rigidly enforced by the very Mandarins who had themselves re- 
ceived large sums of money in bribery for connivance at the trade, whilst 2 cargo 
of teas, shipped on board the Ingleborough, and paid for on your memorialists’ 
account, was detained, and all other trade suspended.” They pray for protec- 
tion to their legitimate trade, their property, and the lives of their agents. 

The memorial from London is signed by nearly a hundred firms, many of 
them of high respectability ; but their views are more fully explained in a 
statement drawn up by asub-committee of three of their number. They ob- 
serve that the expurt of opium along with that of metals and manufactured 
goods, has given a great development to our trade with the Chinese, by sup- 
plying us with equivalents for the teas and silks we purchase. The demand for 
opium had in truth outgrown this object, and turned the balance of trade strong- 
ly in our favour. 

Our purchases from China in the year ending 30th June 1838, of 





teas, silks, and other articles were £3,147,481 
Our sales were— 
Metals, - - - £620,114 
Cottons, - - - 1,610,781 
Opium, - - - 3,376,157 
- 5,637,052 
Balance against China, £2,469,571 


The balance against China was chiefly paid in the specie of the country, 
called Sycee silver, of which, aceording to the Canton Chamber of Commerce, 
the export amounted in the year 1837-8 to nearly 9,000,000 dollars in value. 
This drain of the currency was the chief motive of the authorities for stopping 
the trade in opium ; for the edicts of the Commissioner Lin, and those of the 
Hong merchants, “ refer not so much to the injury to the morals of the 
people by the introduction of opium, as the abstraction of the Sycee 
silver.” 

The Chinese do not eat their opium, but smoke it ; and taken in this form, 
it is probably little more deleterious than tobacco. ‘The practices, indeed, may 
be considered as strictly parallel, nor does it appear to us that there is any great- 
er immorality in supplying the one commodity than the other to a nation which 
is disposed to purchase it. The Government, it may be said, is entitled to hold 
an opposite opinion, and prohibit the importation of the article. Perfectly true, 
but then the offence is simply an offence against the commercial regulations of 
the country, not the precepts of morality ; and it sinks into insignificance, if the 
Government shows by its conduct that its commercial regulations are mere idle 
talk, and not meant to be enforced. Even if the offence had been substantial 
and serious, instead of merely formal, it could not justify the barbarous, cruel, 
and insulting measures resorted to by the Chinese. 

A sketch is given of the recent interruptions of the trade at Canton, in conse- 
quence of the arrogance, cupidity, or caprice of the Chinese. There was one 
in 1808, anotherin 1812, another in 1814, another in 1816, another in 1820, an- 
other in 1829, and another in 1831. All these disputes arose from conduct on 
the part of the Chinese authorities, of which no European State would have 
been guilty, and they always ended in loss or humiliation to the British, ex- 
cept in those cases where a bold attitude was assumed, or positive force em- 
ployed. 

The Chinese are eminently a commercial people. Their bulky ships navigate 
from Kamtschatka to Hindostan. If Canton and the other points were perma- 
nently closed against us, part of the trade would be transferred to the Philippine 
Isles and Singapore, and much of it would be carried on by smugglers along the 
Chinese coast. Neither would opium be kept from passing in, nor the Sycee 
silver from passing out, of the country. ‘The trade is in all respects as necessary 
to them as to us, but though the people are intelligent, the Government is barba- 
rian, and because opium happens to be one of the articles which our navigators 
carry into the country, some well meaning persons would have us submit to all 
the exactions and insults which barbarian insolence may suggest, not for the good 
of the people, but for the gratification of its own pride. The direct and manly 
course is in this case the wise one. When we have practically shown to the 
Chinese Government that we are not to be insulted with impunity, it will cease 
to insult us, and both the Government and the people will benefit by the lesson. 

oumeqpliiinewas: 
FORTIFICATION OF PARIS. 
(From M. Thiers’s organ, the Courrier Francais.) 

The government wishes that France should be infermed of their intention, 
which circumstances have rendered necessary, to proceed without delay to for- 
tify Paris. This grand measure of public safety, which is rendered necessary by 
our geographical situation, has become more than ever so since the whole of 
Europe seems determined to stand in array against us. In the presence of a 
danger which has awakened the bitter recollections of 1814 and 1815, the go- 
vernment could not allow that the capital, situated within so short a distance of 
the open frontier, should remain exposed to the shock of an invasion. We are 
now on the eve of obtaining that which alone prevented Napoleon from saving 
France in 1814. We are now about to repair the improvidence of two centuries, 
and cover the vital parts of the nation under strong armour. 

In 1832 General Haxo, whose opinion was backed by that of Napoleon and 
Vauban, proposed a continuous busti enciente with bastions. General Rogniat, 
another distinguished military man, proposed a succession of detached forts, 
which should prevent assailants from entering. The former system was only 
to dreaded by an extearnalenemy. The latter, on the other hand, would serve 
to quell any insurrectionary movement in the interior. After a long discussion 
General Haxo’s plan obtained the preference. 

(Here follows a detailed account of the proposed fortifications, which appear- 
ed in our paper of yesterday.) 

In the proposed system, the detached forts are merely accessories for the de- 
fence. They will cover the enciente. They are to be a succession of strong 
wag outside the walls, which will cover the walls without commanding Paris. 
‘or instance, the fort of Mendon will be 8,000 metres from the wall, that of 
Garches 7,000, that of Fontenoy 6000, that of Valerien 5,000, St. Denis, 5,000, 
Arcueil 4000, Ivry 4,300. Bicétre 3,500, Pantin, 4,000, and Charenton, 3,500 ; 
these two last forts were in General Haxo’s. A citadel is to be built at Lepine, 
the most important situation on the north-eastern heights, which command Pa- 
ris ; but this will be at 2,500 metres distance from the wall. The people need 
therefore be under no anxiety on this subject. Vincennes will complete this 
line of forts. 

The line which extends from St. Denis to La Marne is that which is not ex- 
posed to the attacks of a foreign army, but this will be strongly fortified — 
‘The heights from Pantin to La Marne will be covered with detached works. 
The plains between Pantin, St. Denis, and the Seine, can be inundated in case 
of attack. This plan will render Paris impregnable. Henceforth Paris cannot 
be bombarded. The people may remain in undisturbed repose ; the public 
monuments, the vast magazines of commercial men, and private property, will 
be sheltered from the evils of war. 
ig: How is it that England has ever been a nation of conquerors, par excellence, 
and has stretched forth her arms into the heart of Asia! It is because she 
cared not to set forth on her conquests until she felt herself secure and invul- 
nerable at home ; her insular position leaving her but little to fear, she set forth 
in search of fortune, which she has found in every quarter of the globe. But we 
are not bounded by the ocean like England; art must do for us what nature has 
done for our neighbours. These fortifications will give us the confidence of 
security, and will be worth at least an army of two hundred thousand men to 
us. Paris once fortified, the armies of France have no longer to defend the ca- 
pital, but will be ready to act on the offensive. 7 

War is no longer what it was in the days of Montecucuylli,marches aud counter- 
marches on the frontier—a siege is not acampaicn; a battle rarely decides a 
question, and an army does not take up winter quarters. We now march at 
once on the capital of a country to settle the question at once. Napoleon 
taught Europe this system, and she has turned it against him. In any future 
war against France the enemy would march on Paris; and if France is to 
be saved Paris must be protected, and then France can defy her invaders. 

By this plan Paris will be able to hold out for three months against an army of 
300,000 men. 50,000 National Guard and 25,000 soldiers can easily defend 
the town and forts, whilst between the forts and the enciente 200,000 men can 
bivouac under the shelter of the most formidable positions. But now no power 
will be so rash as to attack Paris, as a distinguished personage lately observed 
—‘ You know that [ am a great partisan for peace, that is my reason for forti 
fying Paris.” Now we are ready for war no power will dare to attack us. 100 
millions are estimated as the probable cost ; but what signify millions of coin 
where they will preserve millions of our fellow-creatures from destruction ! 
Render Paris invulnerable, and a great city will be preserved. The government 
which has adopted this measure deserve the applause of all free people, and 

for such Paris always has and always will be a point d'appua 
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HONORS: TO SIR COLIN CAMPBELL. 

His Excellency Lieutenant General Sir Colin Campbell embarked on the 3rd 
inst. for England, in the Royal Mail steam packet Britannia accompanied by all 
the national Societies of Halifax, and an immense cone of people, all vying 
with one another in bidding him an enthusiastic and affectionate farewell. Pre- 
vious to his embarkation, several addresses were presented to Sir Colin, the tenor 
of which shew the high estimation in which His Excellency had been held by all 
classes of people in Halifax. The first of these addresses was from the Execu- 
tive Council, who, after tendering to His Excellency their best wishes for in- 
creased honor and happiness, bear their testimony to his earnest desire to support 
the prerogative of the Crown, and promote the happiness, prosperity and con- 
tentment of the people committed to his care, assuring His Excellency that he 
would carry along with him the affectionate regards and attachment of the Exe- 
cutive Council ; and, with their warmest wishes for the happiness of himself 
and his amiable daughter, who had endeared herself to the society of Halifax, vy 
the grace and urbanity which had distinguished her conduct during the period at 
which she had been at its head, they tendered to him and to her, and to all His 
Excellency’s family, an affectionate farewell. 

‘ To this address Sir Colin Campbeli made the following reply :—[ Montreal 
azelte.} 

Gentlemen,—I wish I could adequately thank you for all your kindness, and 
especially for this last testimonial of your regard. Of the many marks of affec- 
tion and respect which have been rendered to me on my _ relin uishment of the 
Government, none have been more acceptable than that which I now receive. 

I am deeply sensible of the value of the testimony you have borne tothe pu- 
rity of my motives; to my desire to serve the people committed to my care ; 
and to my anxiety to carry out the views of Her Majesty’s Government in such 
manner as would be most beneficial to the Province. As regards all these, Gen- 
tlemea, you have done me no more than justice ; and now that our official inter- 
course has terminated, and we are about to part, (is all human probability for 
ever) I perform a pleasing duty in acknowledging, tlat in my administration of 
the affairs of this Colony, | at all times received from you assistance and advice 
the most cordial and disinterested ; and that I ever saw you alike zealous in sup- 
port of the honour of the Crown, and the rights and liberty of the subject. 

The kind and affectionate terms in which you are pleased to speak of my 
daughter, and your good wishes for my own welfare and that of my family, are 
truly grateful to my feelings. We have spent many happy days amongst you, 
and we shall ever look back upon the period of our residence in this community 
with sincere gratification. To those who are near and dear to you, Gentlemen, 
we offer in return our best wishes for your and their happiness, here and hereaf- 
ter, and tender you all an affectionate farewell. C. CampsBe.t. 

Government House, Halifax, N. S., 2d October, 1840. 


The next Address was from the inhabitants of Halifax, and which was pre- 
sented by His Lordship, the Bishop of Nova Scotia, Archdeacon Willis, and a 
deputation composed of Members of the Councils, Magistrates, merchants, and 
others. This Address contains an expression of the best feelings towards 
His Excellency, with the assurance that he would carry along with him the af- 
fectionate regards of those who had been so long under t. government in 
Nova Scotia. At the same time, under the impressions which His Excellen- 
cy’s valuable services had created, they ventured to request his acceptance of 
a piece of plate, as a small memorial of their respect and regard. 

To this Address, the following reply was made :— 

Gentlemen,—No language of mine can convey to you the sentiments of gra- 
titude with which, upon the eve of my departure from this Province, I receive 
this address from so highly respectable and influential a body of the inhabitants 
of Halifax. 

It was my good fortune to be selected by my gracious Sovereign, in succes- 
sion to many distinguished Officers who administered the government cf this 
Province. ‘To promote the welfare and happiness of the Province committed 
to my care, has been the anxious object of my solicitude and duty. It is 
most gratifying to me to feel that, after so long a residence amongst you, I 
carry with me the affectionate regard and respect of so many estimable indi- 
viduals. 

The difference of opinion in the political changes which have taken 
place here and elsewhere, were to be expected, but I should deeply regret 
anddeplore that this hitherto happy and tranquil community were to be agitated 
by them. 

It most gratifying to me, that the course I pursued under the difficulties you 
allude to, has met the approbration of Her Majesty’s Government as well as 
the community whichI now have the honour to address. I could not be in- 
fluenced by any other motive but a conscientious desire to maintain the tranquilli- 
ty of the Province, and to resist any attempt encroach upon the prerogative of 
the Crown, was a paramount duty I owed to my Sovereign. 

To whatever situation or distance my Sovereign and my country may require 
my services, I shall ever feel the most lively interest in the welfare and prosper- 
ity of this loyal and happy Province. 

In accepting the piece of plate which you are pleased to offer, I shall ever 
preserve it in my family as a memorial of your respect and regard, and although 
I may be forgotten, I nevercan or shall forget the happy days I have passed in 
Nova Scotia, and the kindness and friendship which myself and family have in- 
variably experienced from its inhabitants. C. Campse.t. 

In an Address from the members of the North British Society, Scotchmen and 
their descendants it was stated, that, animated by those feelings which were in- 
herent in their nature—love of country and affection for the heroes numbered 
among Scotland’s sons—could not permit so distinguished a countryman as His 
Excellency, the friend and companion of the “ great Captain of the age,” to de- 
part from their shores, without carrying along with him the expresssions of their 
warmest esteem and most sincere regard. 

To this Address His Excellency made the following reply :— 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen,—I receive this address with peculiar plea- 
sure. I shall preserve it amongst my most valuable records, and exhibit it to 
my conntrymen at home, asa proof that I have not failed in my duty to Scot- 
land’s worthy sons in this distant land. It is tome in the highest degree grati- 
fying to reflect that a body of gentlemen, so numerous, intelligent and respec- 
table, as the North British Society, view my administration of the affairs of this 
their adopted country, with approbation. 

Such a testimony—disinterested as it is, and expressed too, in a spirit and 
manner worthy of true Scotsmen—is extremely grateful ; for Ihave long resi- 
ded in the midst of you, and you have had ample opportunities of jadging how 
far I have deserved it at your hands. 

I cannot sufficiently express my sense of the flattering terms in which you 
speak of my services, and associate my name with that of my illustrious friend 
the Duke of Wellington, nor the cordial congratulations on the appointment 
with which our most Gracious Sovereign has recently honored me. 

Gentlemen, for these marks of your respect and regard : your kind and affec- 
tionate expressions towards myself and family—I pray you to accept their and 
my grateful acknowledgments—permit me, in their name, and my own, to wish 
you all happiness and prosperity, and to bid you farewell. C. Campse tu. 

Government House. 





~ Died, on the 9th inst., Augusta Temple, wife of Rufus Prime, and daughter of the late 
Wm. L. Palmer, of Boston. 








~~ Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 3-4a9 per cent. prem. 
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The steamer has not arrived at the period of going to press, but she is ex- 
pected every hour, having sailed on the 1st inst. from Liverpool. 





His Excellency Sir Colin Campbell, Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia, 
having been superseded in his government by Viscount Falkland, returned to 
England in the Steamer Britannia. The gallant veteran's departure was a sub- 
ject of deep regret to the inhabitants of the colony, and of the capital in particular. 
Previous to his embarkation addresses were presented to him by the Executive 
Council—by the St. George’s Society—the St. Andrew’s Society—and the 
inhabitants generally; all couched in language of veneration and regard, and with 
a sincerity which shows how richly the compliments were merited. With the 
exception of the departure of Sir John Colborne from Upper Canada, we scarce- 
ly recollect the exit of any Governor which was attended with such general 
and enthusiastic manifestations of regard from all classes; yet our private ac- 
counts inform us that this excellent man, this brave and faithful soldier, this up- 


right and impartial administrator of the law, has been scurvily treated by the | 


people in Downing Street. It is true that Sir Colin had remained the prescribed 
time, or nearly so, usually allotted to Lieut. Governors of Provinces ; and it is 
also true that he is to be sent to another and more lucrative command else- 
where ; but the mode of his removal was ungracious and hasty. His succes- 
sor was sent upon him unexpectedly, and with a precipitancy that hurt the brave 
old soldier's feelings, although with the loyalty and devotion of his character he 
obeyed his sovereign’s commands with alacrity. 

Connected with this circumstance, the Montreal Gazette says, 

‘Tt is stated inthe Halifax Times, but the report is not vouched for as being 
correct, that an alteration in the Executive Council of Nova Scotia was about 
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to take place, and the following Honorable gentlemen, 7 N. Jeffery, Enos Col- 
lins, Samuel Cunard, H. H. Cogswel, Michael Tobin, Senior, and James Mac- 
nab, had received intimation that they would not be re-summoned. It was 
said that the vacancies thus created would be supplied by Sir R. D. George, 
Bart., C. W. Wallace, J. B. Uniacke, Joseph Howe, and Herbert Huntingdon, 
Esquires ; the three last gentlemen being Members of the House of Assembly, 
and the two former holding official situations. It was further stated that the At- 
torney and Solicitor General of the Province were to be Members of the Execu- 
tive Council by right of office.” 

We can vouch for this report being correct ; and we can also vouch for the 
removal of these gentlemen being effected in a sudden, offensive, and unusual 
way. No charge had ever been made against Messrs. Jeffrey, Collins, and Cu- 
nard ; they are all highly respectable and honourable men, and have served the 
country as Executive Councillors for very many years without reward. 
Mr. Jeffrey has held the office thirty years; and Mr. Collins,who never solicited 
the appointment or showed ambition for office of any kind—has been at the 
board eighteen years; and was called thereto by Sir James Kempt, as being & 
person eminently fitted for the station yet the first notice they have of their dis- 
missal is a brief note from head quarters stating that ‘“‘ Her Majesty has no fur- 
ther occasion for their services!” We think we are accurate to the letter im 
what we state ; if not, we are open to correction. This is the way then in which 
the faithful and long tried servants of the crown are treated by the present cabi- 
net. But in this particular case, we apprehend matters may not pass off so easily 
as Mr. Stephen supposes. The ill-used gentlemen, if we are not misinformed, 
will desire to know the grounds of their dismissal, end if they do not obtain 
some satisfaction in this way, will bring their case before Parliament. This 
they are bound to do in justice to themselves, for the summary mode of their 
discharge would seem to imply a censure on their conduct. 

Another unpleasant feature in this case is, that many persons suppose this 
hasty and ungracious measure was advised by the Governor General, who when im 
Halifax, never called the council together to see orto judge of their merits or capabi- 
lities, but received men of the opposite party, to whom he avowed himself with- 
out any hesitation “ A Radical.” We should hope that no representative of the 
British Sovereign would designate himself a party-man of any kind; but such 
is our information. 

We trust that the facts of this case as far as Lord Sydenham is concerned 
are over stated, for any act that would imply want of sincerity, or impair confi- 
dence in him at the present crisis, would indeed be most unfortunate. 

Now in this transaction we see another instance of the time serving policy of 
the cabinet ; good officers are sacrificed to propitiate noisy declaimers and dis 
turbers of public tranquillity. What a bounty to the disaffected, and what a 
discouragement to the peaceable and loyal! But what else can be expected at 
the Colonial Office when the chief manager there is a republican in principle, 
and an anti-colonist in practice. Mr. Stephen is really the evil genius of the 
colenies, and the longer he remains where he is the more fatal will be the effects 
of his influence. If a Governor exhibits any particular zeal and does his duty 
fearlessly and manfully in upholding the rights of England, he seems to become 
a marked man, and ere long we hear of his disgrace or removal in some way. 
Sir J. Colborne, Sir Francis Head, and Sir Colin Campbell, are remarkable ex- 
amples of the truth of this opinion. How long is such a system to last ? 





Of all the nations of the earth, whether considered as ancient or modern, there 
is not, perhaps, one more remarkable than that of Egypt. In the early ages of 
the world it was the Alma Mater of science and civilization, but afterwards it 
literally inherited the curse of the Patriarch Noah, and became “a servant of 
servants,” in which state it may even now be considered, although it has more 
than once shaken off its bonds. Possessing but two long and narrow strips of 
cultivated valley, while all the rest of its bounds are a vast waste, it is never- 
theless capable of being a granary for the world; the original mistress of the 
arts of civil and political government, it is subjected to the most grinding tyran- 
ny; and the originator of all that ennobles our nature, it is degraded-and besot- 
ted inignorance. These are strange reverses in the human condition, and thus 
Egypt practically gives the whole world another important lesson, that, namely, 
of humility ; for who cannot here see how impotent are mankind,of themselves,to 
perpetuate either their greatness or their wisdom? The account of “ Egypt as 
it is,” which we give in another place, will doubtless be read with interest, as 
coming from an intelligent writer on the spot. But we cannot go the length of 
coinciding with him in all his conclusions, although he has certainly made it ma- 
nifest that the rule of Mehemet Ali is arbitrary, despotic, and severe ; for it can- 
not be that the institutions there mentioned should subsist without producing 
some effect, however little, and however slowly disseminated ; and although,the 
despot may be vain-glorious, and may think more of his personal fame than of 
the welfare of those he governs, yet gradually and silently civilization must be 
gaining ground where such institutions are established, nor can its progress be 
even suspended except by rooting up and destroying the plants which nourish it. 
“Egypt as it is,” therefore, is not ‘‘ Egypt as it will be” in half acentury, unless 


the blight of the Mahomedan superstition and barbarism should once more spread 
over the land,—and this is not likely. 





Yesterday was a grand Gala-day of the St. George's Club of this city, and 
the last of the season. A Match was played by two elevens, members of the 
Club, and it was contested with great spirit. The day was remarkably fine, 
and the ground was graced by the presence of many ladies. The following is 
the score of the game. 








Groom, bowled by Gill,........------.- 9 | WHE, ROD Ob). 0202.0 ence coscccesccens 2 
Downing, bowled by Wild,............ 0 | Waring, run out,....... mrt = 
Wm. Russell, bowled by Gill, 10 | Gill, bowled by Groom,........-...--.- as 
Henry Russell, bowled by Wild,..... «e+ 18 | Syme, caught by Green,............... 15 
Green, not out,...........--.-2---e-- 12} Wyvill, bowled by Groom,........... e 
W. Howe, bowled by Wild,........... 8 | Dodworth, bowled by Groom,.......... co 
Downe, bowled by Wild,.............-. 3) Waller, bowled by Groom,............ 2 
Holden, bowled by Wild,....... a oem 0 | Gresham, bowled by Groom,........... 1 
Skippen, run out,......--.-..--.2-----6 1 | Owen, bowled by Russell,............. 1 
Barker, bowled by Wild,.........-.... 6 | Heather, caught by Russell,........... 0 
Warren, bowled by Wild,.............. 0 | Wheatman, bowled by Russell,........ @ 
OS). .ccoseevseenias iadiieneee 7 Byes 17, Wide Balls, 1.......... 1 
68 91 





After the day’s sport was concluded, the members dined together at the 
Battery Hotel. We have not present opportunity to record the proceedings of 
the dinner, and must, therefore, defer it till next week. 


It is officially announced that the mails for Egypt and the East Indies, will 
leave Falmouth in the government steamers on the second day of every calendar 
month. 

There have lately arrived in this city three Brothers, named Hughes, whe 
have astonished al! parts of the British Empire, with their precocious musical 
genius. The eldest of these boys is aged 12 years, the second about 7, and the 
third not more than 4or 5. The twoelder have received prize medals for their 
performances on the harp, at the Welsh festivals, and on other occasions, and the 
youngest performs on the violin with a precision altogether surprising in so mere 
achild. ‘They are here under the protection of their father, and it is =— 
that they shall give a series of concerts in the different cities of America. y 
have numerous, undoubted, and highly authoritative testimonials of approbation, 
and these they appear todeserve ; for, having had opportunity of witnessing a 
specimen of their skill, we think that, their early years being taken into consi- 
deration, they are altogether a very remarkable family of juvenile musicians. 
Their first concert will take place at the City Hotel on Wednesday evening 
next. —— 

At a meeting of the faculty of the medical department of the Warsaw Uni- 
versity, July 11th, the honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred on 
Eleazer Parmly of the city of New York. 

*,* The gentleman who paid an account for Col. O’Hara on the 14th inst. 
will much oblige by calling at this office. 

A Subscriber of nine years’ standing neglected to give his name or residence, 
therefore we cannot communicate with him. 














— 
LADY is wanted toteach Music on Piano Forte—Address Principal of the - 
land Seminary. Pikesville, near Baltimore, post-paid. She must be tiorough 

competent to take advanced pupils, and must shew the best references as :egards mo- 

ral character. If she can play on other instruments, teach French, &c., an increased 

compensation be given 7s oct 17-4. 
ANTED,—A lady to take charge of several young children as Preparatory Gover- 

\ ness, one who has filled such a situation in England would be preferred. She 

must belong’ tothe Episcopalian Church. Apply at the Albion office. oct 17-1" 
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«© Song, by J. E. 


» 





1. Composed, and respectfully dedicated to 


2 


ANDANTE LIVELY. 


- round; They ring from moss-cled steeples a - mid the cottage band, 


rich and poor @ - like can feelthe influence of their 
cres 


2. 
Oh! the merry bells of England—their chimes ring loud and free, 
To hail again, of land or main, some well-fought victory ; 
For England's brave, in honour’s grave, their music seems to say 
“The mem'ry of yourglorious deeds shall never pass away.” 
And oft too ring the village bells to hail the wedded pair, 







ev'ry heart their tones impart fond 











The merry bells of 
! ! 


f% ! ! 


Eng - land! I love 
’ ! 
! 





And send their sound of re-vel-ry o’er all our happy _land ; 


dearest spells,— For a 


When nuptial vows the swain have bound love’s heart and home to share; | 
There’s not a sound can e’er resound in which such rapture dwells 
As in Britain’s native music—old England’s merry bells ! 

3 


| The merry bells of England! what rapture fills the scene 
When their joyous peal the day reveals, the birthday of our Queen, 


Bolton, R.E., Bytown, by J. F. Lehman. Montreal: Printed by John Lovell, in the office of the Literary Garland, St. Nicholas st. 1840. 





to hear them sound, 


They sound from stately e-di- fice, from 


October ii, 














of olden time that spreadeth joya - 












The gladsome 


an oldchurch tow’r, The 


Briton’s native music is old England’s merry bells! 


D.C. 





As ’mid the shout their tones ring out, and voices clear and gay 
Proclaim a nation’s homage on Victoria's natal day ; 

Oh may they sound as time comes round, and fill with joy the air, 
On many a happy birthday of old England’s choicest fair ; 
There’s nought a people’s loyalty more truly, clearly tells 

Than a Briton’s native music, old England's merry bells ! 











gage herself as Governess in a family residing in the South. She pos- 
sesses a tho knowledge of French, Itali Music, and Drawing, and all the 
branches of a _ education. The best references can be given. For cards of ad- 


dress at Albion office ; if by letter [ id} addressed Miss C. D., who will 
ienmedicnety reply. rer are *  oct3tf 


T° Southern Families.—An English lady of long experience in tuition, wishes to en- | 





A A. SAMANOS, No. 4 Wall st., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer of 
e Havana, St. Jagos, and Princepe Segars, has constantly on hand a general assort- 
of the various noted Brands, sizesand qualities of Segars. Also, a general as- 
sortment of every article in the smoking line, commnre Pipes tubes, &c. ; also, Ger- 
man, , Turkish and Syria Tobacco,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and the celebrated 
N es Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole 
sale and Retail. sep26-tf. 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War- 
ren st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 


Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate ments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. 
sarees enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
A Eyes of a superior quality, pe in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
— - yore os the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
y of detection. 
hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf. 


Di WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 10 A 
ayy Nberg og P.M. 

From hy ab in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful pre rations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some i rtant points in the theory of vision.” ‘ One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace's dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
su such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

essor Knight, Yale College. ‘He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure — in the physiology of vision.” 
From Professor Macneven, New York. “| have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Augs-6m, 


_- 














MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, _ 
| 7 — se under the immediate superintendence of the discoverer, Sir James Mur- 


Johnson, Physician-extraordinary to the late King, &c. &c.:— 

“ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.—This very useful and elegant preparation we have 
been tying for some months, as an Aperient Anti-Acid in Dyspeptic complaints, attend- 
ed wi vy, and Constipation, and with very great benefit. Ithas the advantage 
over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate in the 
bowels. It is decidedly superior to Soda or Potash, on account of its aperient quality, 
and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two Carbo- 
nates above mentioned certainly tend to when long continued and taken in considerable 
quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the discoverer of the process for preparing this 
medicine, will take the trouble to make it more generally accessible to the public in this 

re (ame renee cally one 7 two ——_ — — : 

m je advantages of a useful medicine, with the pleasures of a delightful 
drink—dissolving in distilled water, what was hitherto mechanically suspended like 
whitewash—administering to the tender stomach of the infant and infirm, the pleasing 

ss of the clear solution, in place of the disgusting potion of insoluble paste—ena- 

the magnesia to be so minutely divided, and largely diluted, as to come in contact 

every particle of acid, to enter the absorbents, to penetrate every pore and every 

gland _ only met correct the ye in = nascent state, but to follow and correct those 
already ited in any ca o system, are some oi the effects lon 

from adm: sthistering m 4 esia in the ad state. rae Lee: 

“ This pleasing Fluid issafe for all ages and conditions of either sex, and being a mild | 
spevient, is peculiarly beneficial to entary persons, or to those who indulge at table. | 

Solution may be heated if re , but boiling precipitates the Magnesia, which af- | 
fords an easy test of its nature 


uantity, a proof within the reach of all, and whi 
secures to it the confidence of the Medical Profession, pas whey | 


“ All these circumstances «lirected the general adoption of this safe and agreeeble 
liquid, and in 1819, Professor Duncan, in the Bdinburgh Disperusrs, and long previous- 
iy in his practice, established its efficacy in removing acidities, allaying irritation of the 

mach or Urinary Organs, in dissob uric salts, and consequently as the best re- 
medy for Gravel and Gout. besides it has since been approved of by the following 
emisent Chemists and professional men :—Sir Astley Cooper, Rart.; Sir James Clark, 
Bart.; Dr. James Johnson ; Messrs. Guthrie, Herbert, Mayo, and Turner, of London ; 

.G ry, and Duncan, of Edinburgh ; Sir Philip Crampton, Bart.; Sir Heary 
. Bart.; John Kirby, Richard Carmichael, Esq.; Drs. Labatt, Barker, Apjohn, 
and Evory Kennedy, of Dublin; Dr. Thompson of Glasgow, and Dr. Mac’Donnell of 


“ When taken with a small proportion of the Acidulated Syrup, the Solution still con- 
tains{a sufficient quantity of Magnesia to correct such acids as may be met with in the 
animal economy. The brisk effervescence directly settles the stomach, and thousands of 
~~ mie it be adduced to authenticate this remedial property in cases of fever, nausea 
Caution against the Spurious articles now in the Market.—To avoid the risk o 
substitutions and adulterations, (Sir Jame Murray’s ion Sm ow 
by persons who have pirated his papers) the Probenton and the Public will please ob- 
serve that the Labels on the bottles of “ Murray's Fluid Magnesia” Will in future be au- 
thenticated by his signature, as the inventor and proprietor of that invaluable medicine, 
without which it cannot be genuine.—Sir James Murray has been solicited by the whole 
to adopt this precaution, in order to protect the credit and fruits of his labours 
and studies, and to defend the sick and infirm from deleterious imitations 
The Genuine Fluid Magnesia of Sir James — may be obtained pure from the most 
om ee and A caries in New York, and the principal cities of the 
and of the proprietor’s sole agent for the United States. 
Jua7-6t.eow, . T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st., N. ¥ 


y. 
Extract from the ‘ Medico Chirurgical Review,’ for April, 1839, Edited by Dr. James 





imitated and vend- 


TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway,two doors above the Carlton House ; where the 
will oqeteney keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Je wel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manu fac- 
ture, and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are pro- 
duced from their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, 
feel confident that for quality of workmanship and tastefuldesign they cannot be sur- 
passed. oct 17-3m. 

A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !? 
Patronised the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most on gy» discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have n fully proved throughout land ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : 

Dear Sir—Allew me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, | 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot to the ground. By the ad- 
vice ot a friend I was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 

ic ; in one day I ee, relieved, and on the second I believe perfectly cured, as | 
ve not been troubled with itsince. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman of the 17th Ward. 
To Dr. Powell. 


There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 
No.1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsam ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 
No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &« 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 isused, but is a more powerful pre. 
tion. Each variety is put up in bokes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W. POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 








ee ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. From From 
Boston. Liverpool. 
COLUMBIA, Robert Ewing, R.N. Oct. 13 Sept. 19 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R.N. Nov. 1 Oct. 4 
CALEDONIA, Richard Cleland, R. N. Nov.15 Oct. 19 
BRITANNIA, Henry Woodruff, R.N. Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
- ACADIA, Edward C, Miller, Jan. 1 Dec. 4 


R.N. 
Rate of passage, $125. No Berth will be secured until paid for. 
n fod passage, apply to S. S. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, Boston. 
ept. 8-tf. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
ya Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, is ap- 


pointed to sail :— 
From Bristol 





From New York 
On Saturday, 12th Sept. On Saturday, 10th October 
Saturday, 7th Nov Tuesday, 8th Dec. 
Rate of passage in all parts of the ship including wimes, &c, $130—steward’s fees 
5 


zoo ae i take about 9 Moa Gem. : owt . 
For freight or passage, or other information, rsonally or etter, to 
Oct. 10--tf — RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are intended to run regu- 
larly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 

mander, will sail : 

From New York. 

lst December, 





From London. 
Ist November. 
New York to Liverpool. 
Hi Peeeitews, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, Lieut. R. I. Fayrer, R. N.,commander, 
will sail : 
From New York, From Liverpool. 
Ist November, lst January, 1841, lst December, 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
loon, $100, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s'fees, $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons of cargo. 
Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. Oct tf. 


"a ‘PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
Fr New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
‘ear :— 
s UTICA, J.B Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th na June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 





and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the ist March, July and November 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. . 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 








ISSES L. M. & M. R. GREEN, No. 1, Fifth Avenue, will re-commence their 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, on Thursday, September 10. 
Aug. 22-2m. 











NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers willdespatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. Days of am | from New- Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 


r 

Louis Philippe, {|J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 

lowa W. W. Pell, “ 94, “ 16,June 8] “ 8,April 1, “ 16 

Burgundy, D. Lines, ow. =? a * oe? ww 

Rh J. A. Wotten,| “ 16,March 8, “ 24/Jan. 1, “ 
24 “ 


8, Aug. 1 

one, 16, “ 8 

Duch.d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| “ 16, July 8) “ 8, May > i, 20 
o 








, 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, 16] “ 16, 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16, April s fon » * 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8,June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt|Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C.Anthony,jr; ‘ 16,May 8, “ 24\March!, “ 16, “ 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “« 6 fey % * 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their Dm free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. . 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 2 th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 











Ships. Masters, Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, . | BO ee ee eee 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “+ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1] “ WW, © 17, “* 7 
Wellington, |D Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “ 97, “ 97 
Quebec F. H. Hebard, en “8, * 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Samson, R. Sturgis, eT Re i .. Baal “Select “Dh 
President, J. M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, [R. Griswold, diet = hed Viet noth Qik ‘irk: 
Westminster, ‘G. Moore, “ “ 20, “« 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 


20, ’ 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 











Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7\Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Higgins, «13, © 43, “ 13 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, We. Bartow, “1, *§ © “8° % *. %& *. 79 
Roscius J. Collins, os ££ «meh * BY 
Cambrid e, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, i Ee. Gh. “5 «© O58 « 95 
Sheffield, F.P.allen, | “ 13, “ 13, “ 13/0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, Mm“ «9 «© 7 “«§ % & F 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 95, “ 95] “ 13, “ 13, “ 43 
North Americay|A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1] “ 19, “ 198, “% 19 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, “ 7 “~ 7 95, “ 25, “ 
S. Whitney, |Thompson, || “ 13, “ 13, “ I9Nov 1, March 1, July 3 
Columbus, Cropper, Sa. eae 2 he oe 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, “9,  * 26 “ “ 13, “ 18 “ 43 
South America, \Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, 8 wee “ 7 « 9 « “ 

United States, J.G. Fisher, | “ 13, “ 13, “ 13Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, |B. L. Waite, “19, “ 19, “ 19 « ae ee 
Garrick, A. 8. Palmer, “95, “ 25 “ “33, “« 13, “ 38 


, , 
Eurove, 'A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo! is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes. stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ine will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North Arserica, Europe, Columbus, South Crohres land 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Laverpost, 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. Y. 
WILDES, intel, nage Dh Co.» Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
nts fer jus, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
- a i E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoe 
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